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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Dancer from Thailand, dressed in traditional 
costume and headpiece, emphasizes one aspect 
of the exotic lure of the Pacific area where 
customs and habits centuries old are main- 
tained despite encroachment of today’s stand- 
ardization. 


Photo: Tiers from Monkmeyer Press. 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


Travel Movement 


Lc ANOTHER significant step up- 
ward, TRAVEL has moved to new 
quarters, with bigger and brighter 
offices, a larger club room and re- 
ception center and greater space 
for even further expansion. And 
the entire move reflects the growth 
in the circulation of TRaveL and 
the increase of membership in the 
National Travel Club. 

We believe this growth also 
proves the need for an organization 
such as the National Travel Club 
and for such a_ publication as 
TRAVEL, both dedicated to serving 
the traveling public. 

Through the benefits accrued 
by membership in the National 
Travel Club, travelers can enjoy 
their trips with double pleasure. 
And through the pages of The 
Magazine That Roams the Globe, 
they are informed as to what to do 
and see—and how much it will cost 
—wherever they go. These twin 
travel aids thus become essential 
companions for wise wanderers. 

A consistently rising member- 
ship means a finer publication and 
a strengthening of NTC benefits 
as each year goes by. But it is only 
through the continued coopera- 
tion of NTC members that this 
growth is and has been possible— 
as well as by suggestions and 
criticisms. 

We hope you will continue to 
take full advantage of your Club 
benefits and introduce your friends 
to this unique arrangement. Mean- 
while, drop in and see your new 
Club and magazine headquarters 
when you are in New York. The 
new address is 50 West 57th Street. 
We'd be happy to see you. 
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H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 
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In English 


. How are you? 

. I am well. 

. Thanks very much. 
. What’s new? 


. Good morning, good afternoon. 


. It is possible, can do. 

. Impossible, no can do, 
. Perhaps can do, maybe. 
. Come; go away. 


. What is the trouble? 


Until we meet again. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven (10 
and 1), nineteen (10 and 9), 
twenty, twenty-one, thirty, forty, 
fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, nine- 
ty, one hundred. 


Chief Island; capital. 

Honolulu district; Oahu beach. 
Oahu’s central mountain range; 
Oahu’s highest peak. (4,030 
feet. ) 

Highest peak (13,825 ft.) in 


Hawaiian islands; active volcano 
on Hawaii Island. 


. Common place name on islands. 
. Toward the sea. 
. Toward the mountains, 


. Greétings to all. 


Prepared by 
United Air Lines 
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Hawaiian 


. Pehea oe. 

. Maika’i no wau. 

. Mahalo a nui loa. 

. Heaha ka mea hou? 


. Aloha kakahiaka, aloha auinala. 


. Hiki no. 

. Aole hiki. 

. Hiki paha? 

. Hele mai; hele aku. 


. Heaha ka pilikia? 


A hui hou kaua. 


Kahi, lua, kolu, ha, lima, ono, 
hiku, walu, iwa, umi, umi kuma 
kahi, umi kuma iwa, iwakalua, 
iwakalua kuma kahi, kana-kolu, 
kana-ha, kana-lima, kana-ono, 
kana-hiku, kana-walu, kana-iwa, 


. hookahi haneli. 
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18. 


19, 


20. 


Oahu; Honolulu. 
Nuuanu; Waikiki. 


Koolau; Kaala. 


Mauna Kea; Manua Loa. 


Waimea. 
Makai. 
Mauka. 


Aloha kakou. 
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13. 
14. 


Hoy 


16. 


Fes 
18. 
Lo: 
20. 


Pronunciation 


. Pay-hay-yah-o-way. 

. My-ka-e-no-wah-oo. 

. Mah-ha-low-ah-noo-e-lo-wah. 

. Hay-ah-ha-kah may-yah ho-oo. 
. Ah-low-ha kah-kah-he-ah-kah, 


Ah-low-ha ah-we-nah-lah. 


. He-key-no. 

. Ah-o-lay he-key. 

. He-key pah-ha. 

. Hay-lay mah-e; ah-koo. 

. Hay-ah-ha-kah_ pe-le-key-lah. 


Ah hoo we hoeoo kah-wah. 
Kah-he, loo-wah, ko-loo, ha, le- 
mah, oh-no, he-koo, wa-loo, 
e-vah, oo-me, koo-mah, as shown 
for 19, e-wa-kah-loo-wah, as 
shown for 21, ka-nah koh-loo, as 
shown for 40-90, ho-o-kah-he ha- 
nay-le. 

Oh-ah-hoo; Hoh-no-loo-loo. 
Noo-oo0-ah-noo; Why-key-key. 


Ko-oh-la-oo; Kah-ah-la. 


Mah-oo-nah kay-yah; Mah-oo- 
nah lo-wah. 

Why-may-ah. 

Mah-kye. 

Mou-kah. 

Ah-low-ha kah-ho-oo, 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


GREE visite 


_this 2-piece Florentine Serving Set 
im exciting “Renaissance Traditional” 


sent to you from Florence, Italy— postpaid, duty-free 


Beautiful 
Antique Finish 
Goes Well With 
Your Dinner Service 


71 Concord St., Newar' 


Please enroll me as a Member and send me the 2-piece 
Serving Set direct from Florence, Italy FREE for joining. 
Start regular monthly shipments of the Club’s selection of 
foreign merchandise direct to me from countries of origin and 
continue through the following term of membership: 


$5.00 ( 2 gifts at $2.50 each) 
9.00 ( 4 gifts at $2.25 each) 
2.00 ( 6 gifts at $2.00 each) 
22,00 (12 gifts at $1.83 each) 


( 2 Months... 
C1 4 Month 
(1 «6 Month 
( 12 Months... 


Pieces have matching designs; each over 9” long 


pers , 
k 5, N. J. 


TF enclose remittance For $....:cccssecsessessessscnesseeneenens 


INGHIt Gs secre tncs-ui= sp <cnesteervang Ane Biteatn mest e a sdvee nae aus eovennsenopaeaaanee dts Sorte Nera 3 meen 


Address................ aoebttaaes 


City & Zone............... = 
(NOTE: All shipments come to you with- 
out payment of duty or postage. How- 
ever, the U. S. Post Office Dept. charges 
a service fee of 15c for delivering foreign 
packages, which is collected by your post- 
man and cannot be prepaid.) 


O demonstrate the quality and value of Around- 

the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we will send you 
this unusual Florentine Serving Set with our compli- 
ments as an inducement to join now! These handsome 
pieces were hand-made by the skilled artisans of 
Florence with techniques going back to Michelangelo. 
Use them as a salad set, or as individual serving 
pieces for your meat and vegetable dishes. 


Beautiful Gifts From the World Over— 
For As Little As $1.83 Each! 


Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around the globe 
with a traveller who knows where the finest mer- 
chandise and biggest bargains are? Wouldn’t you like 
to visit distant lands, shop for exquisite gifts in exotic 
bazaars, go through fantastic Old World workshops, 
watch native craftsmen create beautiful things with 
their ancient skills? Best of all—wouldn’t you like 
to make your home a “show place” with the exciting 
gifts you’ve purchased —values as much as double 
what you are asked to pay for them? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 


To introduce you to the thrills and enjoyment of 
shopping abroad, let us send you this beautiful 2-piece 
Serving Set from Florence without charge. Then, as 
a member of the Around-the-World Shoppers Club, 
each month you will receive a surprise package sent 
to you direct from a different foreign country post- 
paid, duty-free—and with it will come a colorful bro- 
chure telling the story of your gift and adding even 
more glamour to your shipment! ; 


Join Today by Mailing the Coupon 


So — come aboard our magic carpet and let’s set 
out on our shopping trip! You may join for 2 months, 
4 months, 6 months, or 12 months. When your gift 
packages begin arriving, covered with fascinating 
stamps of foreign lands, you'll be delighted you 
joined the Club! However, if you become displeased 
in any way, simply resign membership and your 
unused payment will be refunded. 


Furthermore, if you are not 
CIT MEMBERSHIPS delighted with the first selec- 
Memberships as gifts, | tion sent to your home, keep 
use ie Sennrale sheet, it, as well as the Serving Set,. 
specify term of mem- y i y i 
a ee and receive a full refund, Mail 
the coupon so we may | COUpon now while this beauti- 
know your friends are | ful hand-made gift from 
entitled to the Serving | Florence is being offered 
Set as an extra gift. FREE for joining! 
NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to you from points of origin all 
over the world, prepaid. Thus, you become an importer without any of 
the headaches which usually attend importations. We guarantee that the 


@ifts will be delivered to you without damage and that they will be worth 
much more than the price you pay. 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club 


Dept. 427-S, 71 CONCORD ST., NEWARK 5, N, J. 


27-S, 
O 


Check here if this 
is a request for a 
renewal or rein- 
statement of your 
membership so we 
can avoid dupli- 
cating countries. 


P 


(Please Print) 
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IN CANADA 

$10.50; 6 months, $14.00; 12 months, 

$26.00. Delivered to your home without 

payment of additional duty or postage. 
Address: 97! St. Timothy St. 
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DSc ALMosT three months of experimenting with the 
edict of the new Paris Prefect of Police, forbidding the 
blowing of horns in Paris, there are still violent discussions 
between partisans of and opponents to the plan. Although 
Parisians are taking extra care in crossing streets by stick- 
ing to pedestrian lanes (if not, they are liable to a 500-franc 
fine which is being strictly enforced), and a new calm has 
descended over the great boulevards and avenues, a distinct 
flavor of Paris has disappeared. Those perpetual overtones 
of the pip and squeak of French auto horns were an in- 
tegral part of Paris atmosphere, and they are no more. 
The tens of thousands of visitors who crowded the city 
last month for the yearly Auto Salon at the Grand Palais 
were as amazed as the city dwellers to find how quiet and 
orderly Rond-Pont had become. 


Gala November Openings 


Two of the most exciting theatrical events of the year 
have been reserved for November openings. Renée Jean- 
maire, the French dancer whom New York took to its heart, 
will do Offenbach’s The Beautiful Helen (of Troy) at the 
Paris Opera, certainly one of the great choreographical 
premieres of the season. The decor and costumes have been 
designed by another Parisian-New Yorker, Marcel Vertes. 

The second theatrical event to which Parisians are 
eagerly looking forward this month is the guest visit for 
twenty performances of Vivien Leigh and Laurence Olivier 
in a Shakespearean repertoire including Macbeth, Titus 
Andronicus and Cymbeline. Paris will have the opportunity 
of seeing the great English couple in their latest program 
before the rest of the capitals. After the Paris appearance, 
the troupe will leave on a world tour, encompassing, of 
course, New York. Neither the theater nor the exact open- 
ing date in November has as yet been set, depending upon 
the end of shooting of Olivier’s new film, Richard III. 

Jean Louis Barrault and Madeleine Renaud, after a 
triumphal six-month tour through South America, have 
returned to Paris and their regular appearances at their 


Fashionable theatregoers attend gala premiere at Paris Opera. 


6 


from PARIS 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


Marigny Theater. Maurice Ghevalier in a new version of 
his one-man show is at the Champs-Elysées Theater the 
whole month of November, and Jascha Heifetz is the high- 
spot of the month’s concert schedule with an appearance 
on November 24. 

In the realm of art, the Bibliotheque Nationale pays 
tribute to the genius of writer-poet Arthur Rimbaud with 
an exposition of his manuscripts, letters and designs lent 
by his family or by collectors. The display continues until 
the end of the year. La Maison de la Pensée Frangaise 
changes its walls on November 5 to feature the works of 
painter Fernand Leger. 


Subway Station Artistry 


Added to the countless numbers of museums and exhibi- 
tion halls in Paris is an unexpected one: the Paris Metro. 
In July, the more than 50,000 voyagers who daily use the 
Porte des Lilas quai at the Opera station of the Metro 
were startled to see the fifteen show windows which front 
the quai filled with examples of French art. Rodin statu- 
ettes, Utrillo and Matisse paintings, and Sevres china had 
replaced the ads and billboards which had been there 
before. The artistic displays became so popular that it has 
been decided to continue them, changing the theme every 
month, Last month tribute was paid to the French Navy, 
with model ships, instruments, reproductions of French 
Line luxury ships, uniforms, and other facets of French 
naval tradition displayed. The theme for November has 
not yet at this writing been chosen, but it is certain to be 
one of elegance and good taste. And those Metro habitues 
who have had to tramp the long ugly passageway to the ~ 
Vincennes-Neuilly line on the Champs-Elysées will be de- 
lighted to know that comparable show windows are being 
planned for that station. 


Crowd-Collecting Clubs 


In a previous column we discussed the fickleness of 
Paris night-clubbers, with each year seeing a change in 
popularity of a neighborhood. For a long time after the 
war it was the St. Germain des Prés district. Last year 
the Palais Royal was out in front with the number and 
popularity of its clubs. Well, this year, the Palais Royal 
is dead, and the Champs-Elysées, a traditional night-spot 
area for many decades, is again the champ. Credit is 
due to the efforts of Pierre Louis Guérin, whose Lido 
presents the best show in the “Paris by Night” program. 
In November he unveils his new revue, Caprice, featuring 
five acts recruited from Berlin, Hamburg, Dakar, Montreal 
and Miami, details of which he has been keeping secret. 

A new formula, that of combining a cabaret with a day- 
time clientele, is fast catching on. The latest to open is 
the Relais du Notre Dame, Rue St. Julien Le Pauvre, 
opposite the Notre Dame Cathedral, which serves tea and 
pastry in the afternoons and is transformed into an in- 
timate-type cabaret in the evenings. Even, the famed Tour 
d’Argent is planning to get into the night club act, with 
rumor that its attic will be turned into a club. @ 
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“Delicacy 


Season’ 
Club 


The GIFT of GIFTS 
That Keeps You 
Remembered All Year ‘Round! 


Your choice of four magnificent aifts at 
prices ranging from $32.50 to $84.50 
For only $53.00 delivery prepaid on 
all gifts, anywhere in continental U.S., 
the lucky recipient receives: — 


At Christmas, an 8 to 10 Ib. golden- 
brown Forst Smoked Turkey. 


At Easter, a tender, tempting 10 to 12 
Ib. Catskill Mountain Smoked Ham. 


In July, six half - pound cans—2 ea. of 
vacuum-packed Sliced Smoked Turkey, 
zesty Smoked Turkey Pate, multi-useful 
Handi -Cut Smoked Turkey. 


Finally, Fall brings a generous 4 Ib. 
package of spicy smoked pork sausage 

and a whole 8 to 10 Ib. side of luscious 
Catskill Mountain Bacon. 


The $32.50 membership includes Christ- 
mas Turkey. In March—a Forst Party Pak 
(taste-tempting Forst special recipe sal- 
ami and braunschweiger (liverwurst)). 
July — one 8 oz. can, each of Sliced, 
Handi-Cut and Pate Smoked Turkey. 
Oct. — 4 Ib. Ctn. Smoked Pork Sausage. 


In addition to the engraved Member- 
ship Certificate, a personalized greeting 
card accompanies each gift. 

Deluxe Delicacy Membership available 
at $73.50 and the extra-bountiful, Super 
Deluxe Membership at$84.50. Write for 
details. 

Forst Bank References: State of New 
York National Bank, Kingston, N. Y. 


ofthe § | 


and YEAR 


IDAY VIFIINY 
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Taste-Tempting Treats 


CATSKILL 


FORS MOUNTAIN 
“0keCA DELICACIES 


This Christmas... thrill those you favor most 
with a gift of glorious good eating... palate- 
pleasing delights from the Catskill Mountain 
Smokehouse! Bestow them and know they are in 
perfect taste ... the enthusiastic choice wherever 
discriminating gourmets gather! Incomparable 
for your own holiday get-togethers . . . Forst 
products make for never-to-be-forgotten gifting 
...each and every one a magnificent, mouth- 
watering masterpiece of culinary art! 


Forst Smoked Turkey For Festive Holiday Feasting 


To see these magnificently golden-brown birds is 
to whet the appetite .. . to partake of their succu- 
lent goodness is a taste-thrill long remembered! 
Choice, young, full-breasted birds are cured in 
rare, zesty spices and aromatic herbs, then slowly 
smoked over fragrant applewood embers. Whole 
smoked turkeys from 8 to 20 Ibs., net wt. Price 
$1.65 per pound. 

Forst Smoked Ham — The Most Delectable of All Hams 
Tender, toothsome, with a flavor-rich tantalizing deli- 
ciousness! Selected from the finest corn fed Western hogs 

. . each ham is sugar-cured and smoked Southern style 


over fragrant glowing hickory embers. Net wt. from 10 
to 16 lbs. Price $1.50 per pound. Ready to serve. 


Forst Vacuum-Packed Smoked Turkey Delicacies 


As perfect for a big party as they are for an intimate 
buffet ‘‘get-together’’! A sure to be appreciated gift too! 
Sliced Smoked Turkey, Handi-Cut and a Pate. Vacuum: 
packed, ready-to-serve and will keep without refrigera- 
tion until opened. 3 popular 4ss’ts.: 4—14-lb. cans ea. 
(12 in all) of Pate, Handi-Cut, Sliced — only $16.00; 
2 ea. (6) $7.75 ; 1 ea. (3) $4.25 

Read at left about the Exclusive Forst ‘Delicacy of the 
Season” Club...a year ‘round reminder of your thought- 
fulness and best wishes. Ideal for group giving... for 


industrial or business contacts...this is a unique and 
regal gift that offers a taste-thrill for every season of the 
year. 


Forst fans everywhere tell us what a hit the ‘Delicacy 
of the Season’’ Club makes with friends and business 
acquaintances. 

Solve your Christmas gift shopping problems the easy, 
“lusciously different’’ way with sure-to-delight smoked 
delicacies from the Forst Catskill Mountain Smokehouse. 
Make up your list . . . and mail to us with your check. 
We'll do the rest. 


NOTICE: Special quantity discounts for 
orders of 25 or more. Write for details. 


THE FORSTS 


THE FORSTS, Route 362, Kingston, N. Y. 


Route 362 Kingston, N. Y. 


“Delicacy of the Season” Club Order THE FORSTS, Route 362, Kingston, N. Y. { 
I am attaching herewith my Gift List ATSKILL MOUNTAIN « E ...Smoked Turkeys I enclose Gift List and check for | 
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Australian expansion includes duplica- 
tion of Miami hotel for 1956 opening. 


By SAM MERCER 
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recent years. The passage of vacation travelers, of 

goods, of cultures and ideas will bring these Pacific 
lands and peoples even closer as transportation facili- 
ties continue to improve and progress—and as the 
tourist plants of the Pacific improve. 
The year 1955 and the immediate following years 
~ loom as extremely promising periods as the vast 
Pacific basin approaches a new travel era. Confidence 
in this opinion is strong within the carrier industries 
of the Pacific. 

Following a year that promises to set all-time rec- 
ords for Pacific travel, some of the carrier expansion 
programs announced recently include those of Ameri- 
/ can President Lines—with a $65,000,000 program. 
, Under the plan, the company will build two new 
_passenger-cargo ships, buy four others, and acquire 
the two luxury liners now operated under charter 
from the government—the President Wilson and Presi- 
dent Cleveland. ‘The two ships to be built will be 
100-passenger-cargo Mariner-type ships. APL made a 
second move to expand its services last month by 
acquiring majority stock control of American Mail 
Line. 

Matson Navigation Company, while continuing to 
load the luxurious SS Lurline practically to capacity 
on all Honolulu sailings, has plans for restoring the 
big South Pacific service. Blueprints are being drawn 
up for construction of two new ships designed espe- 
cially for the Pacific big-loop voyages of San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles, Honolulu, Tahiti, Wellington, New 
Zealand, Australia, Fiji, Samoa, Honolulu and return. 

Orient Line has added two more ships to its South 
Pacific service this year. The new liners are the 28,000- 
ton Orcades and 29,000-ton-Orsova. These are in 
addition to the Oronsay and Orion already serving 
Sydney, Auckland, Suva, Honolulu, Vancouver and 

San Francisco. New Orient Line sailing dates from 
San Francisco will develop close to a monthly service 
in 1955. 

; Equal faith in the future tourist potential of the 
_ Pacific is being evidenced by air carriers. During the 
_ past year Japan Air Lines came into service and has 
_ met with sufficient success to warrant adding a third 
weekly flight from San Francisco to Tokyo via Hono- 
lulu. JAL will soon inaugurate a weekly flight to 
‘Hong Kong from Tokyo as one of the first in a 
planned series of steps that will make London the 
western terminal of JAL and extend service south- 
ward from San Francisco to Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

_ Northwest Orient Air Lines is now offering two new 
tourist flights to Tokyo-Manila, leaving Seattle on 
' Thursdays and Sundays. NWOA is using Strato- 
. cruisers over the Great-Circle route. Canadian Pacific 
- Airlines is expanding sales promotion and opening 
new offices in Los Angeles and New York City. Pan 
_ American World Airways, along with other air car- 
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riers, announced increases in Pacific traffic of up to 
fifteen percent. The new tourist fares in the Pacific 
during 1954 were responsible for a great deal of 
added traffic. As of this writing, PAA has sold over 
$1,500,000 by its pay-later plan and the Pacific is 
certainly receiving its share of this new business over 
routes once considered too costly for the budget 
traveler. 

Qantas Empire Airways acquired the former Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Pacific Airlines (BCPA) and ex- 
panded its Pacific services last July from Sydney, 
Australia, to include Suva, Fiji, Honolulu, San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver. QEA is using new Super-Con- 
stellations for South Pacific flights and transferred 
BCPA’s DC6 and 4 equipment to Tasman Empire 
Airways (TEAL) for their Sydney-Auckland-Fiji 
service. TEAL also uses Solent flying boats for the 
Coral Route service from Fiji to Samoa and Papeete, 
Tahiti. 

Philippine Air Lines, though retrenching during 
1954 on European and trans-Pacific service, has ex- 
panded its immediate Orient regional operations with 
four flights weekly from Manila to Hong Kong. 
Weekly service to Bangkok and Formosa is being ex- 
panded to include service to Saigon and Djakarta, 
Indonesia. Bali, pre-war mecca for world travelers, 
is again open and looming as a leading Pacific tourist 
attraction. 

Pacific-area regional transportation facilities have 
been stepped up to meet traffic demands and to entice 
tourists to stay longer at many Pacific destinations. 
From Ansett Transport Industries in Australia to 
New Zealand National Airways, Hawaiian Air Lines, 
Japan Air Lines and Fiji Airways, new equipment, 
new Convairs, new busses and limousines, new pull- 
mans and dining cars for Japan National Railways, 
are all playing a part in this face-lifting for tourist 
development throughout the Pacific. 


Cherry blossoms bloom by Toya lake in Hokkaido province of Japan. 
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Perhaps the two greatest deterrents to the develop- 
ment of tourism in the Pacific have been a lack of 
information regarding facilities and services in the 
Pacific, and the distances and time involved to reach 
the region. With the latter problem now being solved, 
information needs are also being rapidly filled by 
such organizations as the Pacific Area Travel Associa- 
tion (PATA). Working as a group, sharing a com- 
mon objective, members are contributing to the devel- 
opment of a new travel era in the Pacific. 

Keeping pace with demands for more rooms, more 
first-class, western-style hotels and service, Pacific hotel 
men are stepping up construction programs. 

Australia, preparing for the 1956 Olympic Games, 
plans construction of its most modern licensed hotel, 
to be built on St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, and it will 
be a duplicate of the luxurious Saxony Hotel in 
Miami, Florida. A general modernization and face- 
lifting of Australia’s hotel system has begun since 
lifting of the ban on new hotel construction some ten 
months ago. 

Indonesia has recognized the acute hotel situation 
in Djakarta and has formed a special committee and 
hotel association to cope with the problem. The fine 
hotels of Bali, Bandung and Soli are again catering 
to world tourists with fine service, excellent rooms 
and private baths. 

Japan has pushed ahead with a 200-room, air-con- 
ditioned, swimming-pool-equipped annex to the grand 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo plus the recently-opened 
Hakata Imperial Hotel in Fukuoka for visitors to 
Kyushu. Japan’s total hotel count exceeds that of 
pre-war days. 

In the Philippine Islands, hotel restoration since 
the war is completed and additional accommodations 
have been added in many cases. The government has 
recently leased to private hotel interests the magnifi- 
cent Manila Hotel as well as the Pines Hotel in 
Baguio and Tagaytay Lodge. A general. renovation 
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Bushy-headed Fijians are outstanding among diverse Pacific peoples. 
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of Manila Hotel is underway. The modern and com- 
fortable Bay View Hotel is excellent and all rooms 
are air-conditioned. Private interests are also viewing 
the Dewey Boulevard area for new hotel sites in the 
near future. 

Hawaii's hotel expansion in the past year and plans 
for 1955 are the most outstanding in the entire Pacific 
area. With 1,030 new hotel rooms on the drawing 
boards or actually in the early construction stage, the 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau_has announced stepped-up 
promotional -plans~ to help keep them, filled. The 
1,030 new rooms represent a 44 percent growth in a 
single year. 

In Tahiti, Fiji, Hong Kong and even along Alaska’s 
scenic and constantly growing Northwest route to the 
Orient, hotels are being improved, new rooms added 
and generally modernized to accommodate and lure 
more of the world travel market to these areas of the 
fabulous Pacific basin. 

Why are more Americans going to these areas? 
Travel agents report clients want new trails to travel, 
that many are just beginning to discover the Pacific. 
Thus agents are developing unique, internationally 
flavored vacation treats and itineraries. They are com- 
bining new trails with modern conveniences and 
comforts. 

Along with the varied peoples and cultures of the 
Pacific, such romantic wanderlust-stirring destinations 
as Honolulu, Tokyo, Manila, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Bali, Suva, Auckland and Sydney are now 
literally overnight air-stops, and regular ports of call 
for luxurious Pacific ocean liners. New Zealand is now 
only 29 hours by air from the U. S., or a leisurely 
ocean voyage of nineteen days, while Hawaii is seven 
and one-half to nine hours by air from the Pacific - 
west coast or a marvelous four and one-half days of - 
sailing. 

Contrary to some beliefs, the Pacific can offer any 
desired climate at any time of the year—due to her 
lands and islands being spread across both northern 
and southern hemispheres. Skiing and winter sports 
in July in New Zealand and Australia, surfing in 
warm waters in January, basking on practically virgin 
beaches or going deep-sea fishing in mid-winter—all 
are available. Any day of the year is a good day to 
visit most of the Pacific. Travelers may choose their 
climate and selection of activities to fit taste and in- 
clination. 

Travel leaders of the Pacific, the Orient and Far 
East, South Pacific and Polynesia have every reason 
to be optimistic about 1955. They are also more aware 
of the tourist market and sensitive to what the tour- 
ist wants. They will provide what travelers expect 
to find in the Pacific—with a unique flavor. You will 
be handsomely rewarded for taking the time to dis- 
cover the Pacific in this new era of travel. 
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Quiet seclusion of Kauai Beach is 
fun on boxed-lunch shore excursion. 
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BY MARGARET WHITE 


DELIGHTFUL EXPERIENCE begins 

the day you set off on a freighter 
cruise among the major Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Twelve of Matson Lines’ eighteen 
cargo ships carry passengers and 
one of these sails from Honolulu 
at approximate intervals of every 
four days to call at ports on the 
Big Island of Hawaii, Maui—the 
Valley Island—and Kauai, known 
as the Garden Island. Each ship 
accommodates eleven passengers, 
and has four cabins, each with 
private bath. No need to worry 
about location—all cabins are out- 
side and amidships. 

You can book passage roundtrip 
from Honolulu for Hawaii and 
Maui, or Maui and Kauai, at a 
total cost of $72.60. Roundtrip via 


Lazy hours are spent sailing past 
Hamakua coast, Mauna Kea's peak. 


Menehune Fish Pond near Nawiliwili Kauai is visited during’ freighter trip through isles. 


Hawaii and Kauai carries a tariff 
of $83.60, and all three islands will 
run you $103.40. This includes 
transportation and all meals, and 
your ship is your home until you 
return to Honolulu. Trips last any- 
where from three to seven days, 
depending on ports of call. 

Freighter travel is different from 
vacationing on ships catering ex- 
clusively to passenger service. The 
chief business of a freighter is the 
carrying of cargo—and for complete 
enjoyment of your trip you should 
bear this in mind. Definite sailing 
dates are not, as a rule, confirmed 
until the day before sailing, nor are 
specific ports of call or duration of 
voyage guaranteed. A freighter is a 
home, that of the men who operate 
it, and you are expected to abide 
by the rules of the house. This in- 
cludes appearing on time for meals, 
and, except by invitation, limiting 
your activities to parts of the ship 
where passengers are welcomed. 
Stewards are courteous, but they 
are aboard to care for the needs of 
the officers as well as passengers 
and generally can not be expected 
to perform extra services. 

As a rule, you'll find that officers 
aboard a freighter are a fine group 
of men, trained to meet and accept 
responsibility. Taken as a group, 
they are reserved, but you'll learn 
in talking with them over an eve- 
ning cup of coffee that they have 
a keen interest and _ well-formed 
opinions about the affairs of the 
world—and a fine gift for the art of 
story-telling. Many have hobbies 
such as woodcarving or metalwork 
to give them an interest in their 
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off-hours. You'll find, perhaps, that 
your purser does free-lance writing 
as an avocation, and the second 
mate is a hi-fi fan. 

Aboard ship you do just what 
you want. If rest is what you de- 
sire, you'll get it. If you enjoy set- 
tling in a deck chair to sit and 
think—or just sit, lulled by the mo- 
tion of the ship—fine. You can bring 
along the book you haven’t had 
time to read, or add a few inches 
to that sweater you’ve been knit- 
ting so long. Happily, there isn’t 
anything you have to do. There’s 
no cruise director urging you to 
take part in any organized activity. 

You'll enjoy the food, an all- 
important part of any vacation. It’s 
substantial—no__ elaborately __ pre- 
pared dishes with foreign names— 
but it’s well-prepared and well- 
served. You'll find, removed as you 
are from all outside demands on 
your’ decisiveness, that your major 
decisions for the day will be 
whether to choose the pancakes or 
the omelet, the steak or the roast 
pork. Should you want to spend the 
day ashore sightseeing, the obliging 
chief steward will order a picnic 
lunch for you to take along. Coffee, 
milk and the makings of a sand- 
wich for a late snack are always 
available in the pantry off the din- 
ing saloon. Not that you need it, 
but it’s nice. 

Wear what you find most com- 
fortable. Slacks or shorts are fine 
for both men and women for all- 
day wear. A warm sweater or jacket 
is welcome in the evening, especial- 
ly when you are heading into the 
trade winds. A shore-going outfit, 


and your swimming suit for a pos- 
sible beach picnic, should complete 
your wardrobe. You have no need 
for formal attire. 

Perhaps you board the Hawaiian 
Rancher for a cruise among the 
Hawaiian Islands. At the head of 
the gangplank you are met by the 
friendly chief steward who shows 
you to your cabin, first giving in- 
structions for your luggage to be 
brought aboard. The affable young 
purser is on hand to greet you, too. 
You shed your town clothes in 
favor of slacks and go out on deck 
to supervise pre-sailing activities. 
By the time you've seen to it that 
the hatches are properly battened 
down and the lines cast off, other 
passengers have joined you at the 
rail to watch the maneuvering out 
of the harbor. A strong wind whips 
down Nuuanu Valley making it a 
rather tricky operation, and the 
sturdy little tug boats chug around 
pushing stern and then bow. By the 
time you’re out of the harbor you've 
met your shipmates, and you've 
time to join forces for a cocktail 
before going down to dinner. There’ 
are no single tables—you’re just one 
happy family at mealtimes. 

Later, you sit on a darkened 
deck, a blanket tucked around your 
knees, to watch in the fading light 
the majesty of the Oahu skyline as 
seen from beyond the reef. You see 
a mew perspective of Waikiki 
Beach, with the jagged silhouette 
of the Koolau Mountains as a back- 
drop. Passing Diamond Head, you 
watch the twinkling lights of the 
city appear, and they are matched 
by the stars overhead, bobbing up 
and down with the motion of the 
ship. 

After some small talk over a late 
snack in the dining saloon, and 
another look at the star-capped sky, 
you turn in, determined to watch 
the entry into Hilo harbor, princi- 
pal port of ‘the “Big Island” of 
Hawaii. But there are no alarm 
clocks aboard a freighter, and 
you're awakened by the breakfast 
gong. You look out the porthole to 
find the ship at the dock, at the 
foot of majestic Mauna Kea, tallest 
mountain in the world when meas- 
ured from its base on the ocean 
floor. 

In harbor a freighter is hot. Any- 
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how, you have some sightseeing to 
do, so after breakfast you combine 
forces with your shipmates and rent 

a car. You have a full day in port 

so, armed with a map and a picnic 

lunch, you start off to explore. You 
drive around Hilo for a look at its 

_ attractive homes, beautiful parks 
~ and business district. You visit one 
of the famous nurseries on the out- 
skirts and, wanting to share all this 
beauty with someone less lucky, 
order anthuriums to be airmailed 
to friends back on the mainland. 
You drive through lush hills man- 
tled by tree ferns up to the Volcano 
House, and around the rim of 
_ Kilauea, the world’s most active 
volcano. On the way you stop for 
a look at the famous Thurston 
Lava Tube, with its fragrant over- 
growth of ferns. Down the moun- 
_ tain again, you drive out for a swim 
at the Black Sands Beach, sweeping 

and velvet-smooth. 

You are back at the ship for 
dinner, but you don’t sail until 
nine so you've time for a drive to 
Akaka Falls, well worth seeing. 
Wonderful as the day has been, 
you're glad when the ship pulls 
away from the pier—glad, too, that 
Kauai, your next island, is far 
enough distant so you'll have the 
following day at sea. 

Out on deck in the morning, you 
see islands in both directions off the 
starboard side. The captain comes 
along to bid you good morning, 

and points out the pineapple- 

_ growing Islands of Lanai, relatively 

low compared to the others. Be- 

yond is steep-cliffed Molokai, 

_ known as the Friendly Isle. Tower- 
_ ing above all is the giant, dormant 
crater, Haleakala, on the eastern 
end of the island of Maui. Meaning 

“House of the Sun,” Haleakala’s 

summit is over 10,000 feet above 
the sea, and its crater is 3,000 feet 

deep and 20 miles from rim to rim. 
’ Ahead, the captain points out 
Oahu on which Honolulu is situ- 
ated. But you'll pass it by, bound 
for Kauai. 

You spend the day being lazy, 
sunning, reading and just sitting. 
A Japanese fishing boat appears off 
the starboard bow, and you count 
the numerous little flagline fishing 
_ buoys bobbing around. You marvel 
at the size of Oahu, at the stretch 
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of the island north of Honolulu. 
You're opposite Kaena Point, and 
then you're past it. By early after- 
noon you can see Kauai, the Garden 


‘Island, with its magnificent moun- 


tains and green valleys. Soon a tug- 
boat chugs out to greet you and 
escort you into Port Allen. 

You've time for some sightseeing 
before dinner so, again with your 
shipmates, you make a deal for a 
car and set off for a look at famed 
Waimea Canyon and awe-inspiring 
Kalalau Lookout, overlooking the 
inaccessible Valley of the Lost 
Tribe. On the way you drive past 
such historic spots as Captain 
Cook’s landing place, and the site 
of an old Russian Fort, reminder 
that Russia over a century ago 
reached out for this paradise island. 
The mystery Island of Niihau is 
visible as your road winds up the 
mountain. You decide, fickle per- 
son that you are, that Kauai is your 
favorite among the islands. Later 
that evening, the company’s agent 
comes aboard and shares with you 
over coffee his knowledge of the 
folklore and geology of the island. 

Sailing time for Nawiliwili— 
Kauai’s other principal port—is at 
four in the morning, and you're 
up at dawn to enjoy in solitude the 
beauty of the Kauai coastline with 
its majestic green mountains and 
dazzling white beaches. You have a 
moment’s glimpse of Mt. Waialeale, 
wettest spot in the world, through 
the mist that surrounds it. By 
seven, the ship is docked in the 
picturesque little harbor. 


Again you set off, lunches under 
one arm and bathing suits under 
the other. You drive through near- 
by Lihue for a look at Waialua 
Falls; you take a speedboat ride up 
the Waialua River to the Fern 
Grotto. Past such landmarks as The 
Sleeping Giant and Hole in the 
Mountain, and you are in Hanalei 
Valley which you decide must sure- 
ly be the most beautiful spot in all 
the world. You swim, have lunch, 
and all the while you’re trying to 
dream up some plan whereby you 
can spend the rest of your life right 
there—on Hanalei Bay. But you’ve 
yet to see the Wet and Dry Caves 
and Fireworks Cliff, so you keep on 
going. Driving back you remember 
you’ve missed the Menehune Fish 
Ponds near Nawiliwili, so you 
swing around that way before going 
back to the ship. 

The Hawaiian Rancher sails for 
Honolulu that evening, and you 
realize with reluctance that your 
inter-island cruise is nearly over. 
Another night at sea, and you 
awaken to find the ship at the pier 
in Honolulu harbor. Framed 
through your porthole is Aloha 
Tower, Honolulu’s traditional sym- 
bol of welcome. 

Charming and exciting as metro- 
politan Honolulu looks, you know 
the neighbor islands of the Hawai- 
ian archipelago have given you 
some unforgettable memories of 
tropic islands of unspoiled natural 
beauty, a land of fragrant loveli- 
ness. By freighter, you have really 
seen Hawaii. @ 


Sunny corner of boat deck is great spot for chatting, lounging, free of everyday cares. 
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Clouds cap Moorea's peaks across from Tahiti. 


on" RECENTLY the South Pacific was remote to 
Americans—a distant oasis of cocoanuts and hulas, 
attainable only after months of beating about in anti- 
quated copra boats. Today TEAL (Tasman Empire 
Airways Limited) operates an air cruise by four- 
engined Solent Flying Boat from Suva, capital of Fiji, 
to Tahiti via British Samoa and the Cook Islands. The 
Coral Route of this New Zealand airline traces a 
roundtrip path of 4,626 miles at a cost of $265.60. The 
Tahitian oarsmen begin race during Bastille Day fete. complete circle from Suva and back requires four and 
a half days, but stop-overs and side trips may be made 
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at any of the islands, depending on the time the 
traveler can spare. : 

Viti Levu, principal island of the Fijis, is on the 
main route of Pan American Airways between the U. S. 
and New Zealand and Australia. It is also a prominent 
port of call for ships. The airport on Viti Levu is 
located in the northern part of the island at Nandi. 
A 130-mile drive down the coast, past villages clustered 
with native bure huts, brings you to the city of Suva. 
The eastern coast boasts gold mines and sugar fields, 
but the most beautiful beaches are in the west. The 
resorts of Koro Levu and Deumba offer stretches of 
sun-drenched beach where the visitor, leaning back 
against a dug-out canoe within the shade of rustling 
palm branches, first grasps the eternal laziness of the 
tropics. After Deumba the gravel road winds over the 
hills to Suva, a neat British Colonial city where fuzzy- 
headed policemen in scalloped skirts direct traffic and 
the stately Grand Pacific Hotel surveys the world from 
beneath its tiered verandahs. Hotel rooms in Fiji vary 
from $4.00 to $7.50 European plan. If you are in a 
hurry, you may sacrifice the scenery and fly from 
Nandi to Suva in an hour via Fiji Airways for $11.50. 

The TEAL flying boat takes off from Lauthala Bay, 
Suva, at 9:00 a.m. every other Monday. A few minutes 
aloft in the double-decked plane will acquaint you 
with the majority of the members of the large opera- 
tions crew. They are all New Zealanders, and, unlike 
most crews, are with you throughout the trip to 
Tahiti—and back if you return on the same flight. The 
plane lands at Western (British) Samoa four hours 
later at 1:55 p.m. Sunday—you have crossed the In- 
ternational Date Line and set your watch back 23 
hours. SF acetic 
The twenty-mile drive from Satapuala Air Base, 
British Samoa, to the town of Apia passes through a 
populous area of Samoan homes and some 25 Christian 
churches. The thatched Samoan roofs are supported 
by posts interspersed with the Samoan counterpart of 
Venetian blinds—to be pulled only in case of hurri- 
cane. Before World War I the colony was governed 
by the Germans, who must have introduced some of 
the towering iron bedsteads that protrude in the cen- 
ter of the one-room homes. Since the defeat of Ger- 
many, Western Samoa has been governed through the 


New Zealand Ministry of External Affairs. 


The top Samoan chief, ‘Tamassassi, represented his 
people at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth I. Wear- 
ing a coat and tie atop his sarong, he and his homesick 
wife returned to Apia on our flight. Their natural 


friendliness was characteristic of the attractive people 


of Samoa, Royal canoes, decked from stem to stern 
with brilliant tropical flowers and palm leaves and 
manned by dozens of chanting oarsmen, transported 
the chief and his wife from the seaplane to the shore 
where government officials, clergy and friends lined 
the roadway. 
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On air cruise, passengers enjoy rest stop at uninhabited Akiami. 


Tourists continuing on the same flight to Tahiti. 
have the late afternoon and evening in Samoa. TEAL 
provides transportation to Apia where guests are ac- 
commodated at the Casino Hotel or the delightfully 
casual boarding house of Aggie Gray. Aggie, a buxom, 
booming woman, is an institution in Apia. She'll tell 
you a little wistfully that she took care of Gary Cooper 
when he was making Return to Paradise there. This 
congenial hostess makes up with informal hospitality 
what she lacks in Western luxuries. In her basket shop 
next door, crew and passengers vie for purchases of 
colorful, handwoven articles. 

To take advantage of the daylight hours, it is best 
to rent a cab (Goldstar is a reliable, if expensive, out- 
fit) and take a tour of the vicinity. Valima, once the 
home of Robert Louis Stevenson, is now the residence 
of the New Zealand High Commissioner. Your car 
will pass along ““The Road of the Loving Hearts” 
constructed by the natives for Stevenson as a mark of 
affection for their beloved Tusitala. Visitors whose 
physical stamina matches their literary enthusiasm 
may climb Mount Vaea to the author’s grave. If day- 
light permits, the car can proceed to Fulefa Falls, 
reached by a drive along the eastern coast where the 
scenery changes to bush-clad hills rising from the surf. 

After dinner at their hotel, passengers are advised 
to retire to their rooms for a few hours. At midnight 
the bus leaves Apia for the airport and at 2:00 a.m. 
the aircraft wings its way eastward. There is a reason 
for this uncomfortable hour of departure. As yet there 
are no facilities for night landing at Aitutaki in the 
Cook Islands, the refueling stop between Samoa and 
Tahiti. The sun is just appearing in the east when 
the steward wakes the sleeping passengers for break- 
fast. TEAL prides itself on meals cooked completely 
in the plane’s galley. Just as the last morsel of bacon 
and egg disappears from the passengers’ plates the 
“Fasten Your Safety Belts” sign flashes and the pilot 
sets the plane down in the clear, reef-sheltered waters 
of an authentic blue lagoon. 

The Cook Islands are the most unique refueling 
stop in aviation history. Akiami, the tiny island to 
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Samoan home has plaited blinds that unroll for weather protection. 


which a launch carries passengers for an hour lay-over, 
is probably the only uninhabited island in the world 
with modern plumbing. Here TEAL has set up a rest 
stop. Twice every two weeks employees from the larger 
island come across the lagoon to prepare for the air- 
borne passengers. Shy native girls in red and white 
parous serve sandwiches, oranges and cocoanut drinks. 
Forewarned travelers keep their bathing suits handy. 
Crew and guests alike can change at the rest house 
and head swiftly for a refreshing swim in the crystal 
clear waters of the lagoon. More sedate travelers loll 
on the crushed coral beach or rest in canvas chairs 
beneath whispering palms. After a shower and change, 
rejuvenated passengers board the refueled plane which 
takes off on the last lap of its flight to Tahiti. 

This portion of the trip reveals the most beautiful 
scenery. In the mid-morning light the atolls of the 
South Pacific unfold beneath the plane. From the air 
the atolls, blanketed with cocoanut palms, turn their 
backs on the angry green ocean and embrace sapphire- 
like lagoons. Breakers smash against protective coral 
reefs, but the lagoons inside are safe. Some of the 
larger islands such as Bora Bora are crowned with 
jagged volcanic peaks canopied by lazy clouds. 

About noon, the distant peak of Moorea rises above 
the ocean surface and the stewardess announces that 
just beyond lies your destination, Tahiti—all palm 
trees and mountain with a wreath of cloud crowning 
her summit. 

Celebrated Tahiti, largest of the Society Islands in 
French Polynesia, is the climax to your South Pacific 
adventure. The TEAL schedule allows you two and a 
half days to explore the island—or you may wait over 
two weeks more for the next flight. On the dock at 
Papeete, where a curious crowd awaits this bi-weekly 
plane arrival, a beaming, barefooted Tahitian girl 
engulfs you in a lei of frangipani and hibiscus. As you 
ride along the drowsy Quai du Commerce where 
French signs and Chinese symbols blink from beneath 
awnings in the afternoon sun, you sense a composite 
atmosphere. Tahiti combines Parisian gaieté with 
natural Polynesian charm. 
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Your hotel will probably consist of a main building 
and a group of native-style bamboo and pandanus 
cottages clinging close to the water’s edge. The choicest 
waterfront bungalows with shower and electricity are 
available in peak season (May to September) includ- 
ing all meals at $13.00 per day per person for two or 
$15.00 for single occupancy. During the balance of 
the year the rate is $10.35 per day including meals, 
less on European plan. There is no tipping on the 
island. A dash of French savory enlivens hotel cuisine 
and native dishes are close-by. Tahitian feasts include 
taro, yams, fei, hot bananas, breadfruit, suckling pig 
and cubed raw fish in a cocoanut sauce. 

A day’s excursion around the island passes palm- 
bordered avenues and stretches of white sand or black 
lava beach. Smiling natives sit by the road weaving 
fantastic pandanus hats or knocking cocoanuts from 
high branches. A brightly-painted bus passes, bulging 
with singing people, fresh vegetables, bananas and 
bird cages. Your guide is always willing to narrate 
local history—about the Papenoo Valley, refuge of 
exiles; the hissing, spitting blowhole, Souffiewr; the 
marae where human sacrifices were offered; Matavai's 
Bay where Wallis, Cook, and Vancouver dropped 
anchor. : 

Across the bay from Tahiti the sun sets with furious 
fiery temper behind Moorea, prototype of Bali Hai. 
James Michener has described Moorea’s profile as the 
“jagged spine of some ancient dinosaur.” Anyone 
vacationing in Tahiti should take a few days out for 
a visit to this island where primitive life and unre- 
strained native dances are set against an enchanting 
landscape. 

Night life comes naturally to Tahiti. Missionaries 
have failed to curb the enthusiasm of the uninhibited 
Tahitian hula. Whether at a spontaneuos gathering 
on the beach or a more sophisticated night club, you 
will find music to be an expression of the Tahitian 
soul: The hotels offer their own floor shows and in 
the country the Lido and the Lafayette keep busy 
through the night. But Quinn’s Tahitian Hut in 
Papeete embodies the very essence of the island. Here 
politicians, planters, sailors, tourists and native girls 
mingle in the effervescent Tahitian melting pot. Dat- 
ing is as simple and as democratic as the rest of life in 
Tahiti. A girl wears a flower behind her right ear if 
she has a man, behind her left ear if she wants one, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, James Norman Hall and 
Paul Gaugin are among the famous who caught the 
spirit of Tahiti. Maybe you will grasp it, too, although 
two and a half days is a short time in which to crowd 
memories that may have to last a lifetime. At least, 
though, a taste of Tahiti is better than none. And 
when the launch bears you back to your plane, toss the 
fragrant farewell lei into the waters of the lagoon. 
If you are lucky, it will float towards shore—and if 
you believe in legends, someday you will return. @ 
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Magnificent Milford Sound rivals Norway's fiordland. 


, By H. McNICOLL 


~ World in itself : 


~NEW ZEALAND 


m TEW ZEALAND, down in the South 
Pacific, has within its small 


area—only a little larger than Great 
Britain—a_ variety of wonderful 
scenery. Her fiords have been 
favorably compared with those of 


Norway, her glaciers rank with the 
greatest in temperate climes, and 
her thermal area displays an even 
greater variety of fiery wonders 
than Yellowstone Park. And visit- 
ing sportsmen have described the 
Dominion as a paradise—for skiers, 
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trout anglers, big-game fishermen 
and almost every type of tourist. 
New Zealand’s largest city, Auck- 
land, with a population of over 
300,000, is frequently the starting- 
point for a New Zealand holiday. 
Ships from all parts of the globe 
call at Auckland’s busy port, and 
aircraft linking with many of the 
world’s great services arrive at its 
land and sea bases. For this reason, 
Auckland is the most cosmopolitan 
of New Zealand’s cities, and, as 
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Big trout lure anglers to innumerable lakes. 


Champagne Cauldron at Wairakei awes all. 


Insects dot Waitomo Cave roof with lights. 


such, probably appeals most to 
visitors from overseas. 

With improved air services, 
Auckland is easy to reach. By Qan- 
tas Super Constellations there is 
a weekly service from Vancouver 
to Nandi, Fiji, and a twice-weekly 
service from San Francisco. At 
Fiji, both these services connect 
with the twice-weekly Hibiscus 
Route of Tasman Empire Airways 
Limited-to Auckland. Both first- 
class and tourist rates are available, 
with BOAC acting as agents for 
TEAL in the U.S. 

Only 150 miles away from Auck- 
land is the center of the famed 
thermal region—Rotorua. There 
are hissing geysers, plopping, boil- 
ing mud-pools, bubbling springs 
and colorful limestone formations. 
There is a cold-water lake ringed 
with steaming cliffs, the remains 
of a village buried less than a cen- 
tury ago by volcanic eruption, and 
a golf course where natural haz- 
ards include steam vents! 

Many Maori people live in the 
Rotorua area. The haunting beauty 
of their music and the rhythmic 
grace of their dances are unfor- 
gettable. The 120,000 Maoris in 
New Zealand are intelligent and 
friendly descendants of a proud 
and ancient race—fearless but chiv- 
alrous warriors, and skilled, in- 
trepid navigators. The Maori today 
is in the fullest sense a British 
subject and a New Zealand citi- 
zen, enjoying social, political and 
economic equality with the Eu- 
ropeans. In the thermal area, 
Maoris have long used the sim- 
mering subterranean springs for 
cooking and washing. Maori guides 
who conduct visitors around the 
myriad absorbing spectacles of the 
region are efficient, courteous and 
well-informed. 

Some visitors consider Wairakeli, 
another thermal area 50 miles from 
Rotorua, even more beautiful and 
varied. There is brilliant color in 
the silica terraces, and a fascina- 
tion about the strange limestone 
round Wairakei’s many geysers. It 
is at Wairakei that the New Zea- 
land government is working to 
harness the mighty power of the 
thermal region to generate elec- 
tricity for industrial and household 
uses. 


For contrast to the thermal area, 
visitors frequently take the road 
to the east, across fertile, rolling 
countryside, to the Waitomo Caves. 
As in other limestone caverns found 
throughout the world, the forma- 
tions are delicate and beautiful or, 
sometimes, quaintly amusing. En- 
chanting as they are, it is not the 
limestone caverns that have made 
Waitomo. famous as one of the 
world’s wonders. It is the Glow- 
worm Grotto—a vast, dark cavern 
whose only brightness is provided 
by nature. Hanging from invisible 
stalactites above are millions of 
tiny insects shining with a soft, 
blue-white light which is reflected 
in still waters below. In a small 
boat, piloted by a guide, you float 
in breathless silence down this un- 
derground river—above and around 
you the eerie light of these tiny 
underground creatures which have 
never known sun or stars but create 
their own celestial radiance. 

There are snow-capped moun- 
tains less than 100 miles from 
the thermal region. Volcanic in 
origin, the three great peaks that 
form Tongariro National Park are 
still occasionally active, and Ngau- 
ruhoe—a beautiful, nearly symmet- 
rical, cone—recently put on a fine 
display. Ruapehu, 9,175 feet, the 
highest of the three, provides par- 
ticularly good skiing during the 
winter months. For the rest of the 
year visitors find plenty to interest 
them in the glorious walks through 
bush and mountain scenery, climb- 
ing among the rugged peaks or 
playing golf on the excellent course 
in front of the Chateau—a modern 
hotel 3,000 feet up the mountain. 

On the way from the North to 
the South Island you pass through 
Wellington, the capital city, spread 
across the rugged hills and along 
the coastline of its deep, beautiful 
harbor. The short stretch of water 
separating the two islands is regu- 
larly crossed by steamer and air 
services, so that, apart from pro- 
viding an excuse for a little friendly 
rivalry between North and South, 
Cook Strait causes no inconven- 
ience to anyone. 

The South Island is more moun- 
tainous than the North, and the 
great chain of the Southern Alps, 
stretching almost its entire length, 
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reaches its highest point with ma- 
jestic Mount Cook, 12,349 feet 
high. The Mount Cook area is one 
of the Dominion’s favorite play- 
grounds, and although there are 
splendid skiing grounds for winter 
sports enthusiasts, the region, with 
its comfortable mountain hotel, 
The Hermitage, is an all-year re- 
sort. Like Tongariro National 
Park, it has interesting and varied 
bush walks in the exhilarating air 
of the mountains. You can take 
a trip to mighty Tasman, Glacier, 
largest in the world outside the 
Himalayas and the Polar regions, 
and there are climbing excursions 
to suit both seasoned mountaineers 
and leisurely sightseers. 

At the extreme north of South 
Island, and again on the south- 
west coast, where the mountain 
chain meets the sea, there are fiords 
of great beauty. The Marlborough 
Sounds, at the North, are a popu- 
lar resort for Wellington citizens 
because of their proximity to the 
capital. There are hundreds of 
bays and inlets to explore, there 
is excellent fishing, and the climate 
is warm and sunny. 

The trip down the west coast is 
one of the finest scenic drives in 
the country. Rugged mountains 
tower above dense, virgin forest, 
contemplating their own _ perfect 
reflections in the peaceful. lakes 
below. Soon you reach the mighty 
Fox and Franz Josef Glaciers. Be- 
cause the glaciers descend steeply 
to a height of less than 700 feet 
above sea-level, visitors can enjoy 
the unique experience of a safe 
walk over the rugged surface of 
these great twin rivers of ice. They 
are the only glaciers in the world 
to remain frozen in the midst, of 
subtropical forest. 

Further south, still among moun- 
_ tainous country, are the 
Southern. Lakes, with Queenstown, 
situated on a sheltered arm of 
Lake Wakatipu, a favorite resort. 
Mountain, bush and sky are mir- 
rored in the unruffled lake sur- 
faces. The wonderful, green New 
Zealand bush rings with the bell- 
like notes of native birds, and is 
splashed with the brilliant color 
of flowering shrubs and vines. 
On the southwest coast, the 
- Southern Alps end abruptly at the 
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lovely 


sea, forming the  world-famed 
sounds, or fiords, ranking in gran- 
deur with those of Norway. Sheer 
and bush-clad, the mountains drop 
straight down into the deep sea— 
a wild and remote area to which, 
until recently, the only access was 
by the Milford Track, known to 
thousands as ““The Loveliest Walk 
in the World.’ Now, however, a 
tunnel gives traffic access to the 
beautiful natural playground of 
Milford Sound. 

The remoteness of this little- 
populated area is one of its strong- 
est attractions. It is today little 
different from when the white man 
first discovered its beauty, not 
much more than a century ago. 
But, as at all New Zealand’s holi- 
day resorts, there is good accommo- 
dation for visitors—accommodation 
in which the accent is on solid 
comfort and good food, which. is 
the rule in most New Zealand 
hotels. 

Although much of its area is hilly 
or mountainous—incidentally pro- 
viding excellent grazing for New 
Zealand’s famous mutton and wool 
producers—the South Island has 
many modern and beautiful cities. 
The two largest are Christchurch, 
center of the fertile Canterbury 
Plains district, a city of lovely gar- 
dens and fine old English trees, and 
Dunedin, the “Edinburgh of the 
South,” many of whose citizens 
trace their ancestry back to Scot- 
tish settlers of the 1850s. 

New Zealand is not only a land 
in which there is plenty to see. 


There is an endless variety of sports 
and recreation to delight the visi- 
tor. Angling is, perhaps, New Zea- 
land’s greatest attraction as a sport. 
Lake Taupo, the great fresh-water 
lake in the center of the North 
Island, is the main trout-fishing 
sector, and visitors can get short- 
term licenses. Rainbow trout aver- 
age from five to seven pounds, and 
fish of ten pounds and more are 
not uncommon. A bag of up to 
ten fish a day is permitted in most 
districts. The Rotorua area is also 
famed for its trout. The rushing 
streams and picturesque lakes of 
the South Island are well stocked, 
too, with both Brown and Rainbow 
trout. The South Island snow riv- 
ers, and some of the Southern 
Lakes, are also the homes of fine 
Spring and Atlantic salmon. 4 

For followers of big-game_fish- 
ing, there are 800-pound Black 
Marlin and their smaller relatives, 
Striped Marlin, in the North Is- 
land’s warm northeastern waters, 
which have yielded several world 
records. 

With its extensive coastline and 
sunny climate, New Zealand natu- 
rally has many attractive beaches, 
and warm sands and sparkling surf 
invite swimming and sunbathing 
from one end of the country to 
the other. Nearly every town and 
resort has a golf course, and horse- 
racing tracks are also plentiful. 

With all this variety in so small 
an area, it is no wonder that New 
Zealand is called ‘‘A World in It- 


self.” 


ens 


As tourist cameras click, Maoris enact ancient tribal tale in song and dance movements. 
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re-awakening 


INDONESIA 


| eee, Is PROBABLY the largest country in the 

world about which the average American knows 
practically nothing. This young Southeast Asian 
Republic, which won its independence from The 
Netherlands in 1949, has a population of some 82 
million, making it the fifth or sixth largest nation in 
the world. 

In total land area, Indonesia is only about a fourth 
the size of the U. S., but the 3,000 or more islands 
which comprise it reach so far and wide that the north- 
west tip of the country nearly touches the Malay 
Peninsula, the southerly part is only a short boat ride 


Balinese girls perform typical number, Legong Dance, for visitors. 
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from Australia, and its islands to the northeast merge 
into those of the Philippines. 

Sprawling, while not a usual geographical term, is 
an apt description of Indonesia’s archipelago, whose 
islands range from gigantic Borneo, Sumatra, the size 
of California, and Java, whose 50 million people live 
in an area about equivalent to New York State, to 
tiny dots of palms surrounded by open sea. An exact 
count of these islands has never been made. 

There are not many parts of the world as attractive 
to the individualistic traveler as Indonesia. On many 
of the smaller islands, the population has never seen 
an American or Canadian. The art of tourist-gypping, 
so highly developed in certain other parts of the world, 
is exceedingly rare in Indonesia. And the people are 
friendly, remarkably honest, kindly and particularly 
helpful to strangers. Americans are still held in high 
repute, partly because of U.S. assistance to Indonesia 
at the time she gained her independence. 

The cruise tourist will also find Indonesia attractive. 
His visit will be limited to two or three points, but 
air and steamship lines have chosen these well, so that 
both the free agent and the guidebook serf will feel 
rewarded. Beauty is commonplace in Indonesia, and 
those who “ooh” and “ah” over vistas will become 
breathless when they see sights like Lake Toba, a short 
drive from the cruise port of Medan in Sumatra, or 
look for the first time upon the clustered tropical isles 
through which their steamer passes. Every male on the 
cruise, perhaps even the women, will certainly consider 
the advisability of “chucking it all” and taking up 
Indonesian residence. 

Until tourist travel to Indonesia becomes better 
organized, it is probable that the Island of Bali will 
continue to be the main center of attraction. Bali is 
probably better known to Americans than the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia itself, mostly because of romantic 
reports circulated by word of mouth among all the 
stay-at-homes and wishful dreamers in every routinized 
Western country. Unfortunately, however, the highly 
publicized bare-bosom styles of previous years are no 
longer in vogue in Balinese towns and villages which 
tourists visit. Balinese girls preferred the natural 
fashion, convenient and logical in the Island’s climate, 
but the pop-eyed gawking of visiting foreigners was 
so embarrassing to them that they all long ago made 
sure to buy blouses to wear whenever a tourist might 
appear with his invading camera. In Bali today you 
may not take pictures of blouseless females, and, not 
infrequently, when a tourist happens on to an out- 


_of-the-way district where the old costume is retained, 


oN 


‘ta 
“ 


’-a sort of “town crier” will proceed him, reminding 


his feminine hearers to put on their blouses. All 
Indonesians are modest and many are rather shy, so 


the attitude of the foreigners was understandably 


disturbing. 
Bali, unlike the rest of Indonesia, which is basically 
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Moslem with a considerable Protestant and Catholic 
leavening, remains Hindu in its religion. Bali is the 
only country outside of India where Hinduism, in a 
somewhat modified form, is the predominant religion 
of the original population. The reason is that the 
great Moslem invasions of Indonesia, which swept over 
nearby Java, swirled around Bali, leaving not only 
Hinduism but many of the old folkways intact. Gold 
and silver workers, weavers, wood carvers and pottery 
makers continued to use the old techniques and still 
do even in this day, despite growing competition from 
cheaply manufactured imports from the mainland, 
from Japan and even from the U. S. Some of these 
old folkways have become somewhat commercialized as 
a result of the influx of tourists, but it is still probable 
that a discriminating shopper will be able to find a 
beautiful hand-loomed brocade, painstakingly worked 
jewelry and genuine antiques, as well as wood-carvings 
which a New York artist would give his right eye to 
duplicate. 

Indonesia as a whole, although progressing quite 
rapidly considering its 300 years of colonial subjection, 
war-time damage by the Japanese and the economic 
upsets of the War of Independence, is still not a highly 
modernized country. Tourist accommodations are not 
as frequent as they might be outside of a few towns 


In Padang Hills, Western Sumatrans carry their own bridge—a plank. 
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Pedicabs, horse carts, cars crowd streets in Djakarta's Chinatown. 


such as Medan in Sumatra and Djakarta and Surabaya 
in Java. 

The Indonesian Hotel Owners Federation is carry- 
ing on a fairly successful campaign to attract a greater 
flow of tourists, starting with renovations and mod- 
ernization of the establishments owned by members. 
Some 300 hotels are represented in this Federation. 
Some excellent accommodations are already available 
in larger cities at quite modest rates. 

Altogether, there are about 700 hotels and pension- 
type lodging houses in the Southeast Asian Republic. 
Reasonably good rooms, with meals, may be had at 
around $5.00 a day and up, even in Djakarta, which is 
a bustling modern metropolis with a population of 
more than three million. Of course, most tourists will 
succumb to a dozen or so attractive “extras,” so it 
would perhaps be wise to budget for an expenditure 
on hotels and meals of at least $10.00 a day. 

Indonesia’s currency, the rupiah, which is divided 
into 100 sen, is officially worth 11.4 cents, or, for quick 
figuring, about a dime. As is normal in countries with 
soft currencies, such as France or Italy or Spain, there 
is a currency black market in Indonesia, too, where 
dollars are at a varying premium. But the government 
keeps a careful check on currency transactions by 
foreigners and it is advisable to steer clear of such 
deals. 

There is no limit to how much money the tourist 
can spend in Indonesia or how many purchases he can 
make, but the total value must not be more than the 
sum he brought into the country as noted on his pass- 
port, as calculated on the legal exchange basis. Ob- 
viously, if the tourist buys more than he had money 
to buy with, on this basis his black market deals show 
up. And the government, struggling to keep its finances 
on even keel, is not always lenient with the offender. 

Among the keepsakes and curios which all tourists 
buy in Indonesia are two varieties which hold prime 
appeal—original wood-carvings and original batik de- 
signs. The wood-carvings, almost always done with 
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exquisite skill by a highly artistic sculptor who may be 
quite illiterate, can be purchased for as little as 35 
rupiahs, sometimes for even less in smaller villages. 
And genuine hand-painted batik, in one-of-a-kind 
design, which would be almost a museum piece back 
in the States, can often be found for as little as 60 
rupiahs a yard. Since most batik is sold in lengths of 
about 2.25 yards, a piece suitable for framing and 
hanging on the wall or for wear at some special occa- 
sion may be obtained for around $13.00. Of course, 
ordinary commercially printed batik, which would 
probably be equally original back home, is available 
at much lower prices. 

The friendliness of the Indonesian people will 
normally overcome the language barrier, and in gen- 
eral it is not advisable for the tourist, however sharp 
he may be at languages or however letter-perfect in 
his phrase-book, to expect to make himself understood 
in conversations at the market place. The Indonesian 
language is not hard to learn and has a far simpler 
grammar than English. You say, “I go today, I go 
yesterday, I go tomorrow, maybe I go,” eliminating 
present, past, future and conditional, but there are 
many local accents and dialects and so few foreigners 
speak the language that the combination of surprise 
and uncouth accent will throw most Indonesians off 
the track. They simply assume you couldn’t possibly 
speak their language because no Americans ever do. 
Also, many of the recently educated younger people 
speak English as their second language (it has replaced 
Dutch), so in areas where modern civilization has 
crept in linguistic barriers are not what they once were. 

There is practically no red tape involved in getting 
an Indonesian visa, unlike the situation a few years 
ago when the country was still in the emergency of the 
War of Independence. What complication remains is 
mostly a result of the fact that there are Indonesian 
consulates in only two U.S. cities—the consulate gen- 
eral in New York and the consulate in San Francisco. 
But all the prospective tourist has to do, if he is eligible 
for a U.S. passport, is to fill out three simple forms 
and pay a visa fee of $3.30. Visas are also granted for 
entire tourist groups, thus enabling special facilities 
for steamship and airline cruises. 

A growing recognition by American tourists to the 
possibilities of Indonesia is disclosed in figures on 
tourist visas granted. There was an increase of approxi- 
mately 350 percent between the first half of 1953 and 
the like 1954 period in the number of such visas 
granted by the New York Consulate-General. 

Of course, the appeal of Indonesia will for a long 
time be to the relatively wealthy traveler. It is, after 
all, half way around the world—just as far whether 
you travel east or west—even though only a day and a 
half away by plane. Yet re-awakening Indonesia will 
see more and more visitors in the future, and her 
eternal beauty awaits the wise-planning traveler. @ 
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venice of the east: 


DANGKOK 


BY GEORGE J. AND FREDA E. 


| Temple of Emerald Buddha has back e 
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THREE-HOUR flight from Ran- 
goon to Bangkok took us over 
some of the wildest country in the 
world—forest-covered mountains in- 
fested with lions, tigers, elephants 
and snakes of every variety. The 
scenery gradually changed, how- 
ever, as we approached Bangkok. 
We saw a spreading pattern of neat 
farms, rich rice paddies and 
thatched-roof farmhouses built 
along canals. This is the fertile 
area that makes ‘Thailand—formerly 
Siam—the world’s largest exporter 
of rice. Most of the country houses 
stood on stilts, as in Burma. How- 
ever, they looked more substantial 
than Burmese homes. Some had 
tiled roofs, and many were con- 
structed with cement or stucco. 
Don Muang airport, about eight- 
een miles from Bangkok, is impres- 
sively large and modern, and 
virtually all flights across Asia stop 


which leads to Grand Palace guarded by two huge demons, characters in epic story of Ramayana. 
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Canal existence epitomizes Bangkok life, peculiar ‘lampshade’ hats typify feminine attire. 


there. We were constantly surprised 
to find such up-to-date installations 
amid the ancient and seemingly 
ageless cities of the East. On our 
way into town from the airport, we 
rode alongside and over many 
canals, some covered with green 
scum and others dotted with bright 
red water lilies and blue hyacinth. 
Thailand is more thoroughly net- 
worked with canals than with 
roads. 

We stayed at the Oriental Hotel 
on the banks of Chai Phya River, 
the nation’s principal traffic artery 
which also divides Bangkok in half. 
The river is crowded at all hours 
with a fascinating conglomeration 
of seagoing cargo ships, naval ves- 
sels, river boats, junks and sampans. 
Bangkok, hotter than Rangoon, 
was extremely humid even in Feb- 
ruary, and unfortunately the hotel 
had no air-conditioned rooms, al- 
though there was an_air-condi- 
tioned bar. The weather is so warm 
all year that the hotel does not 
provide any hot water. For drink- 
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ing purposes, we were served chilled 
boiled water in thermos bottles. 

Our bedroom was screened and 
provided with an insect sprayer, 
but little black bugs managed to 
get in anyway. We quickly got used 
to the ritual of brushing them off 
our beds at night before retiring. 
Nevertheless, almost every night we 
woke up quite bitten and had to 
wage minor warfare once more to 
liberate the bed from the bugs. 

Scampering over walls and ceil- 
ings of houses in Thailand are 
lizards. One type is about three 
inches long, another some twelve to 
eighteen inches in length. They do 
not bite, however, and are not 
molested because they are Thai- 
land’s most effective catchers of 
spiders and other insects. Mosqui- 
toes are also quite busy in Bangkok. 
Sitting on the hotel terrace we 
found it necessary to smear mos- 
quito oil on our ankles, wrists and 
the backs of our necks to discourage 
their landing. 

Bangkok has a population of 


about a million, and a very large 
Chinese section. About one-fifth of 
the population lives its entire life 
on boats afloat in the Chao Phya 
River and in the klongs, as the 
canals that divide the city are 
called. At seven o’clock one morn- 
ing we took a three-and-a-half-hour 
launch trip through the network of 
canals and visited the floating mar- 
kets“ We had neyer seen anything 
quite like it before. 

The river is the life of Bangkok, 
and big masses of refuse float gent- 
ly downstream—cocoanuts, spoiled 
food and dead dogs. And among 
all the exotic sights a Mobilgas 
filling station stands on a dock with 
its flying red horse sign. Big crowds 
choke the piers where little taxi 
boats land to ferry people back and 
forth across the river. The boats, 
which look like gondolas, are 
known as ruadott. 

Sampans we saw were usually 
cargo boats with tin roofs and a 
room at the rear for the family. A 
common sight is a row of sampans, 
linked together, being drawn up 
the river by a launch. There are 
also huge cargo vessels dwarfing 
smaller boats that seem to scurry 
about. On the Chao Phya are large 
ocean-going sailing vessels as well 
as some double-decker passenger 
boats that carry people to towns 
upriver. Some craft are filled with 
orange-robed priests, and on many 
boats radios blare away. 

River boatmen seem to compete 
with each other in the brilliance of 
their clothing—vivid red shirts and 
bright blue shorts are extremely 
popular. Many boatmen have hats 
the shape of lampshades, made of 
palm leaves, and some of the women 
propelling boats wear elaborate 
gold jewelry. 

People bathe in the same water 
where others are washing clothes 
or brushing their teeth. Along the 
canals there are also many homes 
built on piles over the edge of the 
water—houses with tin or thatched 
roofs. Most houses can be reached 
only from a klong, and many have 
big poles on them with a little 
“spirit house” perched on top to 
protect the inhabitants from evil 
gods. And along the canals are 
beautiful mango, betel nut and 
overhanging cocoanut trees. 
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Frequently in these busy  water- 
“ways there are lengthy traffic jams, 

all the boats honking their horns 
the way cars do at crowded intersec- 
tions. These tie-ups are not helped 
any by water buffalo nonchalantly 
wallowing in the canals. 

Along the river’s edge are scores 
of shops with wares colorfully dis- 
played for shoppers passing by in 
boats. Many of the store-boats have 
advertisements along their sides. 

- Some boats sell watermelons and 
rose apples—which looked very 
much like red pears—and others sell 
meats, candies and soft drinks. We 
also saw boats piled high with co- 
coanuts and sugar cane. Fish must 
be plentiful because people used up 
to a dozen rods at a time. 

At the shed where the royal barges 

) are stored is the King’s boat. It is 
made of teakwood with huge carved 
dragon heads on the prow, covered 
“with gold leaf and inlaid with blue 
mirror mosaics. The boat is so large 
that 56 men are required to man 
the gold and silver oars. The royal 
barges are used only during corona- 
tions when the ruling family ap- 
pears before the people who line 
the banks of the river. In the center 
of each boat is a golden throne with 

a peaked canopy. During the coro- 

nation, oarsmen of each boat are 

dressed in different colors, and sing 

as they row. re . 

There are schools along the river 
bank, and many of them are con- 
nected with temples. A boat picks 

_ up the children at various docks 

- just as in the U. S. the school bus 

_ makes its rounds. Many of the chil- 

_ dren clapped their hands and 

waved to us as we passed. We no- 

_ ticed that the school children were 

all dressed alike, boys wearing white 

shirts, blue ties and blue shorts, and 
girls dressed in blue skirts and 
white shirts. 

~ One of the most beautiful sights 

_ in the world, the Temple of the 

_ Dawn, sits at the edge of the river 

_ in Bangkok. Built some 120 years 

ago, it is second in grandeur only 
to the Temple of the Emerald 
| Buddha. It is a huge gray structure, 

_ roofed with magnificent green, red 

’ and yellow tiles. There are a num- 

_ ber of cities that have greater single 

_ sights than Bangkok—Agra and its 

_ Taj Mahal, Rangoon and _ the 
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Schwedagon Pagoda, Cairo with its 
nearby pyramids—but none can 
measure up to Bangkok’s dazzling 
profusion of colors. There are hun- 
dreds of temples, each with its own 
brilliantly-tiled roof, inlays of 
colored porcelain, and _ gold-leaf- 
covered peaks that glitter in the 
sun. 

On Bangkok’s Charoen Krung 
Road, usually referred to as New 
Road, the traffic is nearly as bad as 
at 42nd Street and Broadway. In 
the passing parade are a large num- 
ber of samlors, which are tricycles 
for two passengers pedalled by 
Siamese coolies. Indian pony carts, 
buses, a single-track trolley, a smat- 
tering of European and American 
cars, and even an occasional Coca- 
Cola truck add to the melee. Sam- 
lors are so inexpensive that nearly 
everyone rides in them rather than 
walk. We took them at »every 
opportunity. 

The Thais are well-dressed and 
for the most part wear Western 
clothes. Many of the men wear 
typical Chinese straw cone hats, and 
women in the fields wear dnorbs, 
which are straw hats elevated from 
the head for ventilation purposes. 
It is so hot in Thailand that nearly 
everyone changes his clothes from 
two to four times a day even in 
winter. Most of the young children 
run around naked, I imagine not 
so much because of poverty as be- 
cause of the heat. April is Bang- 
kok’s hottest month. The rainy 
season is from June to November, 
but even then there are only a few 
short showers each day. Unlike 
India, where in most parts it never 
rains outside of the monsoon sea- 
son, Thailand does have occasional 
precipitation during the rest of the 
year. 

Thailand has never been under 
British domination, yet English is 
thoroughly recognized in diploma- 
cy and commerce. Surprisingly 
enough, in Bangkok there are five 
daily newspapers in English. One 
of them is the official newspaper of 
the government. However, the 
paper that appealed to us most, 
both journalistically and because 
of its progressive point of view, is 
the one edited by Alex MacDonald, 
an American newspaperman who 
was in Bangkok during the last war 


with the OSS and who decided to 
remain there and make it his home. 

There are many fascinating shops 
in Bangkok. One, the Thai Silk 
Company, is also run by an Amer- 
ican, Jimmy Thompson, who dur- 
ing the last war lived in Bangkok 
under the Japanese occupation 
performing valuable behind-the- 
lines services for the Allies. He has 
taught his Thai workers to weave 
silk scarves and cloth in quite fan- 
tastic and colorful designs. 

In the jewelry shops, you find an 
abundance olf delicate silver work, 
intriguing bronze ornaments, art 
objects of jade, and star sapphire 
rings. Shopkeepers still use the 
Chinese abacus for calculating. 

The Thais are known the world 
over for their unique dances and 
musical expressions, and so we at- 
tended a dance recital. The dancers 
were accompanied by a band of in- 
struments, resembling xylophones, 
and also a chorus. The women wore 
brilliantly colored costumes and 
much gold, and the men wore 
masks. The dancing itself, which 
seemed long and repetitious, con- 
sisted largely of hand and arm 
movements, each of which has a 
distinct meaning. The action of the 
feet was apparently of little impor- 
tance. The dancers also spoke a 
few words which unfortunately we 
could not understand. 

Kite flying is one of the most 
popular sports in Thailand, and 
enthusiasts vie in making their kites 
huge and colorful. On Sundays 
there is boxing, which is very excit- 
ing in Thailand because the’ men 


Mature Thai dancer started study as child. 
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Ancient, angular dances in classical style and tradition are performed in Main Temple. 


use their feet as well as their fists. 
For the wealthier citizens and 
foreigners who live in Bangkok 
there is a lovely sporting club with 
tennis courts, golf links, swimming 
pool and horse races on Saturday 
and Sunday. 

We visited the Parliament build- 
ing with its huge marble throne 
room built some 55 years ago by 
the grandfather of the present King, 
whom Anna, made famous by the 
book and musical comedy, tutored 
when he was a boy. The ceilings 
of the Parliament building are 
covered with gold leaf, and the 
paintings are inlaid with jewels. 
Birds fly freely around inside the 
building, brightly singing and 
chirping. The King sits on a beau- 
tiful jeweled throne over which 
there is a tier of nine white um- 
brellas—the symbol of Thai royalty 
- —nine of them because the present 
King is the ninth in his dynasty. 

Bangkok’s government huildings 
and temples give you the dream- 
like impression of having risen out 
of a veritable fairyland. A riotous 
array of color sparkles in the sun- 
light. The Roydl Palace and ad- 
jacent Temple of the Emerald 
Buddha are without compare in 
any part of the world, and crown 
this fascinating city with superla- 
tive monuments of mankind’s artis- 
tic achievements. Both buildings 
are contained within high-walled 
compounds carefully guarded. The 
palace is-a huge stone and stucco 
structure with a series of tile roofs, 
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one crowning the other, each of a 
different color. The corners of the 
roofs sweep upward as if in some 
Oriental gesture of nobility and 
majesty. Entry to the palace is by 
invitation only, and ordinary visi- 
tors are allowed only in the court- 
yard. As a sign of respect, men are 
required to wear coats, but even 
in the broiling sun the very rare 
beauty of the surroundings makes 
this inconvenience tolerable. 

Next to the Royal Palace is Wat 
Prakeo, the temple housing the 
famous Emerald Buddha. The great 
doors that open to the Emerald 
Buddha are lacquered in black and 
inlaid with emeralds and_ pearls. 
Under the eaves are gilded metal 
bells which tinkle continuously. 
The Emerald Buddha itself, sur- 
prisingly, is not made of emerald 
at all. It is a two-foot-high statue 
carved out of a single piece of trans- 
parent green jasper, and rests on 
the top golden tier of the temple 
altar. At the changing of each sea- 
son, the King himself or his per- 
sonally designated representative 
comes to the temple. In a colorful 
ceremony, he changes the covering 
on the Buddha’s statue. In winter 
it is a gold mesh robe, in summer 
a robe with precious stones, and in 
the rainy season a robe of solid 
gold. 3: 

The entire compound of build- 
ings known as the Temple of the 
Emerald Buddha is actually com- 
prised of a series of temples, schools 
and residences for the priests. The 


av 


three main temples were each built © 


in different styles of architecture— 
one in Indian, the other in Thai 
and the third in Cambodian. Most 
of the buildings, however, are of 
Thai design with inlays of brilliant- 
ly colored china. All have a series 
of roofs, some yellow, some green, 
some purple. 

There is one particular spot in 


_the Temple of the Emerald Buddha 


which affords a fabulous view of 
nearly all the buildings in the ten- 
acre compound. The location is 
known as “Heaven”’ because in each 
direction the view is more breath- 
taking than the next. 

One visit to the Temple of the 
Emerald Buddha is not at all sufh- 
cient. The views from different 
parts of the compound vary greatly. 
And the beauty emanates sound as 
well as color, for hidden in the 
spires and along all the peaks of the 
temples are tiny bells that tinkle 
in the slightest breeze. This has 
soothing inspirational value plus a 
practical value as well, for the tin- 
kling keeps the bats away. 

We also visited the temple con- 
taining the Sleeping Buddha, a 
stone figure which was constructed 
about 120 years ago and is some 
60 feet long and about fourteen 
feet high. The Buddha is entirely 
covered with gold leaf and its feet 
are made of mother-of-pearl. Con- 
nected with this temple is a school 
for young orphan boys who come 
for short periods of from seven to 
ten days to study religion. While 
there, they must wear orange robes 
and have their heads shaved. Every 
male Buddhist in Thailand must 
serve as a priest for three months. 

When our stay in Bangkok came 
to an end, we were amazed at how 
much we had absorbed in so short 
a time. The city itself had left a 
very indelible impress on our minds 
—and all its canals, temples, bril- 
liant colors and people seemed to 
add up to more than we could ac- 
count for in our past travels and 
experiences. It is mundane for us 
to say that Bangkok will always be, 
in our estimation, the most fasci- 
nating city on this globe. But some- 
how we were bound to tag that 
title to one of the hundreds of cities 
we have visited, and with quiet ease 
Bangkok won it. @ 
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Giant World Fair in 
Brussels during 1958 is 
being planned by Belgium 
{ with budget already set at 
200 million dollars. Aim- 
ed at luring 21 million 
visitors, Fair will 
spread across 450 tree- 
_ Shaded acres. Belgium 
also plans building mo-- 
tels, trailer camps to 
house visitors. 


BAHAMAS HERALD BOOM ERA 
’ Bahama Islands are 
repping for upbeat in fu- 
ture tour lure, banking 

on Outer Islands charm, 
increased facilities in 
fun and air flights. In 
1949, 32,500 travelers 
sited islands, with 
954 totals expected to 
hit 100,000. Officials 
6 predicting—anad --—~ 
anning for—solid 
aap) » 000. by UCTS 


NERS MAY USE STABILIZERS 
pee eack Lines 


eect for 
American cruises. 


W ROAD T0 RED SEA OPEN 
‘ dowprore. to Reda Sea 


_ BRUSSELS ‘PLANS. WORLD FAIR 


SIRs 

GERMAN AIRLINE RE- BORN 

West Germany plans 
resurrection of Lufthansa, 
pre-war airline, by early 
spring. Starting with 4 
U. S. Convairs, line will 
be restricted to western 
operation, barred from 
flights to Berlin. 


MUSEUM ON BEDLOES OKAYED 

Plans for an Ameri- 
can Museum of Immigration 
on Bedloes Island, Statue 
of Liberty site, have 
been officially okayed by 
President Eisenhower. 
Base of famed freedom 
Symbol would house ex= 
hibit telling story of 
trek to America by immi- 
grant thousands. 


STERNWHEELER GIVEN AWAY 

Famous 55-year-old 
sternwheeler Minto was 
given away by Canadian 
Pacific Railway to 
Nakusp, B. C., Rotarians. 
Craft was laid up last. 
year following high 
operation costs on 134- 
mile route over Arrow 
Lakes (See Travel, May, 
1950). 


STELLA POLARIS REDESIGNED 
For 1954-55 cruise 
season, Stella Polaris 
has been redesigned on 
wAMland."B™. deckseto 
provide more accommoda- 
tions with private bath, 
Shower, toilet facilities. 
Ship, lamited to 165 
passengers, sails from 
New Orleans Dec. 21 on 
Christmas-New Year cruise 
followed by trips Jan. 


lev, Mar, 15. 


DIGEST 


PACIFIC “CRUISES SLATED 

Matson Lines has an- 
nounced a Special 2-week 
Thanksgiving Cruise out 
of San Francisco aboard 
Lurline Nov. 16 to Ha- 
waiian Islands with a 
call at Hilo. A Christmas 
cruise leaves Dec. 21 
from San Francisco, next 
day from L. A., on Simi- 
lar sailing. Passengers 
have choice of 3 hotels 
at Waikiki while in 
Honolulu. 


STRAITS SPAN IN PROGRESS 
Work is well under 
way on a bridge spanning 
Straits of Mackinac from 
Mackinaw City, Mich. 
Link will be 5 miles long 
across waters dividing 
southern and northern 
Segments of state, with 
Nover dL, 129575 target 
date for completion. 


ROCK ISLAND ORDERS TALGO 
Rock Island Lines 
claims being first U. S. 
railroad to order Talgo- 

type train introduced 
with test-run fanfare at 
behest of buy-shy New 
Haven R. R. Rock Island 
seeks 4-car unit with 
300 seats for Dec. , 2955, 
delivery. Low-slung 
streamliner will replace 
line's Peoria Rocket. 


STATE OFFERS PHOTO PRIZES 
Vermont Development 

Commission is sponsoring 

photo contest for pictures 


.taken anywhere. in state. 


Prize money is split into 
4 seasonal categories 
for all-year coverage. 


with $200 top award each 
stanza. Rules and entry 
blanks are available in 
Montpelier, Vt., or NYC 
offices plus many cam- 
era shops. ; 


SWEDISH LINER ON ORDER 
Swedish-American Line 
has placed order for new 
luxury ship to be deliv- 
ered at end of 1956. To 
be named Gripsholm, vessel 
will have all outside 
cabins, will be fully 
air-conditioned, capable 
of carrying more than 
800 passengers. 


ANCIENT CITY UNEARTHED 
Between Bethlehem 

and Jerusalem an ancient 

city, once an active 

center, has been unearthed 

by archeologists. Town 

is believed to have 

existed about 8th century 

A. D., may become a new 

tourist attraction. 


PLANES ADDING RADAR, TANKS 
United Air Lines and 
TWA have announced planned 
installation of radar in 
forthcoming planes, as 
greater safety factors. 
Additionally, TWA expects 


1955 delivery of 20 planes ; 


with wing-tip fuel tanks. 
extending range 600 miles 


with full pay-load. 


MEXICAN AIRLINES MERGE 
Three Mexican air- 

- lines have merged to form 
largest air carrier sys- 
tem in Mexico. Under 
aegis of Aeronavas de 


- Mexico, new company is- 


affiliated with Pan Am. 


ROBOTS TO COLLECT TOLLS 
Two automatic toll 
collectors are being in- 
stalled on Garden State _ 
Parkway in N. J. at Union. 
Toll Plaza. Robot sounds 

alarm if autoist tries 
- by-passing coin slot. 
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NEW ISRAELI SERVICE AHEAD 


days. 


Zim-Israel America 
Line plans passenger-cargo 
service to NYC next Sept., 
followed by added ships in 
Nov., Dec. Vessels will 
carry 500 persons each on 
12-day crossings every 22 


RECORD AUTO FIGURES CITED 
Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn. released 
report showing U. S. motor 
travel will hit 500 bil- 
lion miles for 1954. 
Other figures cited show 
70 million licensed 
drivers, special auto 
taxes at 60 million dol- 
lars annually, some 74% of 
world's 83 million vehi- 
cles registered in U. S. 


AIR, BUS LINES INK PACT 

United Air Lines and 
Continental Trailways Bus 
System have inked agree- 
ment letting travelers 
purchase through combina- 
tion tickets on both car- 
riers in single transac- 
tion. 


- CREDIT SERVICE EXPANDS 


Go Europe 'n" Sign has 
broadened its interna- 
tional charge account 


system so widely it now | 
‘has subsidiary divisions - 


—Go Mexico 'n' Sign plus 
Go Africa 'n" Sign. Two 
new set-ups operate on’ 


same basis as parent 


feLrmis 


ASTA CHAMPIONS 21-DAY AIR EXCURSION RATES 


American Society of Travel Agents has urged 
International Air Transport Association to adopt 
year-round 2l-day air-excursion rate between Europe 
and North America. ASTA, holding world confab in 
San Francisco Nov. 1-5, believes fare based on ) 
120% of present one-way tourist tariff would enable 
agents to "create low-cost all-expense tours within i 
the reach of virtually every person of moderate — 
means." Officials also endorsed principle of 


SKI TRANSPORT RATES DROP 


FLIGHTS LINK L. A., BRAZII 
First direct air Serv- 
ice between California 


‘and Brazil begins Nov. 1 


by Pan American World 
Airways. Runs will link 


L. Ae to Sao Paulo via 


Panama and Caracas on 


____-weekly schedule of 28 hours 
in flying time. 


ie 


INDIAN POINT 'ATOMIZED* 
Indian Point, Hudson 
River Amusement Park 40 
miles above NYC, has been — 
sold to Consolidated 
Edison for conversion ~ 
into atomic power plant — 
region. Following surveys 
and planning, work is 
expected to start in 2 
years. 


New air transport 
regulations effective 
Nov. 1 permit charge of - 
only $7.00 for. carrying» 
of ski equipment to. 
Europe by plane, abolish=- ~ 
ing former expense | 
involved under excess _ 
baggage charges. Plan is 
good only during Nov.- 
March period. at 
BOAC TOURIST HOPS RESUME | 

Tourist flights 
between NYC and Bermuda 
will be resumed by BOAC 
Nov. 12 on tri-weekly 
schedule. Roundtrip rate 
will be $99, with present 
first-class runs sus- a 
pended. ar 


¥e 


as > a 


pay-later plan now used by most air lines. ee 


BUS ‘RUN NEW S. AFRICAN AID 
Luxury bus service 
designed especially to 
facilitate tourist travel 
in South Africa has begun 
on route from Johannes- 
burg to Goldfields. 
Additionally, new highway 
between Johannesburg and 
Jan Smuts Airport cuts 
driving time to 30 min. 


NYC MUSEUM TALKS BEGIN 

. First series of free 
public lectures given. in 
Grace Rainey Rogers Audi- 
torium of Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in NYC are 
under way, with schedule 
running through Dec. Air-= 
conditioned hall seats 
708. 


- MOTOR TOURS SWEEP FLORIDA 
Only escorted motor 
coach tours from NYC to 
_ Florida leave now on 

- once-monthly basis until 
May 30. Operated by 

» ‘Thos. Cook, trips visit 
numerous Fla. points 

- plus en-route spots for 
$398-to $429 including 
_. everything eau meals 
in Miami. aed 


_ CHEOPS SHIP ON DISPLAY 
ie: Recently unearthed 
ship built to carry 
| Pharaoh Cheops to heaven 
' is on display beside 
Cheops' Great Pyramid 
_ outside. Cairo. New plans 
call for glass covering, 
j@ regular visitor hours 
for viewing of 5,000- 
year-old vessel. 


4 _BOSTON-PARIS FLIGHTS START 
ss Air France began week- 
| ly service from Boston to 
) Paris Oct. 7, using Super 
ne" Constellations. One- 
way tab is $305, with 
. both tourist and first- 
class accommodations ex- 
_ pected in Nov., includ- 
_ ing single and double 
berth facilities. 
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COPTERS TO LINK HELIGOLAND 

North Sea Resort 
Island of Heligoland will 
be reached in 1955 by 
helicopter service from 
Bremerhaven and Cuxhaven 
if present plans mate= 
rialize. Reports state 
hotels, beaches are now 
fully restored. 


N. C. PLANTATION OPENS 
Another historical 
plantation—Clarendon— 
is now open to public in 
N. C. Above Orton on 
Cape Fear River, 1,000- 
acre manor, with canal, 
Shrubs, oaks, is on 
highway 130, 6 miles 
SOWUtnSO Wiese. 


AGENTS PICK CRUISE PORTS 

Polled. by Cunard, 
travel agents selected 
"most attractive and ap-= 
pealing ports for cruise 
passengers," with result- 
ant 37-day Caronia trip to 
Mediterranean basing its 
itinerary on reports. 
Ship will call at 14 
ports in 11 nations on 
sailing from NYC May 11, 
1955, with fares from 
$975 up. 


THRUWAY ADDS NEW LINK 

NY State Thruway adds 
183=mile link to system 
Oct. 26 with opening of 
Newburgh-Westmoreland seg-= 
ment. New pathway com- 
pletes 5366 miles of even- 
tual 427-mile stretch from 
NYC to Buffalo. 


NEW HAVEN PLANS AUTO AREA 
New Haven Railroad 
plans providing car-—park- 

ing area in northern 
Westchester, NYC suburb, 
to accommodate passengers 
on through trips to New 


England. Officials hope 


motorists will park auto, 
catch train, avoiding 
heart-of-city traffic in 
both NYC and Boston. 


FAST PACIFIC HOPS FORETOLD 


Non-stop flights across 
Pacific will reach Japan 
in 1234 hrs. on 1956 de- 
livery of ordered planes, 
Pan Am execs predict, 

with hoped-for spring= 
board of route at Seattle. 


W. VA. OPENS TURNPIKE 


First leg of W. Va. Turn- 
pike was opened recently, 
cutting from Princeton to 
Beckley on 36-mile lane 
without intersections or 
traffic lights, will join 
northern half Nov. 8. 


ITALY GRANTS TRAVEL CUTS 


From Nov. 1 to Mar. 15, 
1955, tourists in Italy 
can save 25% on rail, bus, 
steamer costs, 10% at 
hotels, cafes by obtain- 
ing card from travel agent 
prior to leaving U. S. 
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'2. Cheese Exhibition..........Belleville, 


> 16. Xmas Pageant.......Avalon, 
Potro. VOoOrtrekkers DaYy....seccevestrevoria, 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE EVENTS IN DECEMBER 


Entire Month. Nativity Scenes.....Santa Monica, Calif. 


Gu Arbor: Gaya. ».0.us-2 60 uwinas ewn'e os sTHrOUPHOUL ATKensaS 


1. Lighting Largest Xmas Tree..........Wilmington, N.C. 


1. Santa Claus Parade............2---Gladewater, Texas 
1-8. Music Week (Concerts, ballets)...Helsinki, Finland 


2. Start of Marionette SeaSon....eceeeeee Liege, Belgium 


1-May 8. Ski Race Events.........statewide in Colorado” 
Ont., Canada 
2-8. Finnish Music Week.........-..-lnroughout Finland 
2-5. Pacific Coast Turkey Exhibit....McMinnville, Ore. 
2-9. Winter Market...ccccceccsceseeeeeBOSSekop, Norway 


_ $3. Lovers' Fair Festival...............-Arlon, Belgium 


4. Children's Christmas Parade.........-eCorona, Calif. 
4. Bethlehem Star Parade.......e.....---van Nuys, Calif. 
4. Band Marching: ContesSt...csevcecoscsvssharrisburg, Pa. 
Z=5bndian Hxhipl tiondes « elec clele cise cet hOVNGONCO) a iierlts 
DRA DON - DAY s acc, esve eicjele eles le's oelelee 6 eet DO Dba re anol 
6. Independence Day Celebration.....Throughout Finland 
6-10. Smithfield Agricultural Show.....London, England 
7. Bodhi Day. (Buddhist Festival)...Hawaii & the Orient. 
8. 89th Birthday of Jean Sibelius....Throughout Finland 
8. Marian Pilgrimage (Year's last).....Lourdes, France 
10-12. Tortugas Indian Pilgrimage..Las Cruces, New Mex. 
TOMMENO DCL) AWAT AS sete ucsrelelele 0.0, viecersie ies elslere ee Stockholm 
10. Jardin Botanique Exhibition.........Liége, Belgium 
ll. Feast of Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe.Rural N. Mex. 
11-12. "Escalade" Masked Balls.....Geneva, Switzerland 


PES see MATACNINES s slcleie wets aisle « actus sicleeieteu CMOZ ey NOW eNom. 


12-24. "40 Miles of Xmas Shrines".Coastal Towns, Calif. 
12. Guadalupe Day............ebatin-American Countries 
13. Queen of Light Day......eeeeee---tnroughout Sweden 
13-31. Xmas Festivities....Noel ("The Xmas City"), Mo. 
14-May. Opening of Opera Season...Chief Italian Cities 
15-24. "Las Posadas"......eeee.-Mexican. Towns of Texas 
Catalina Island, Calif. 
South Africa 
17. 5lst Anniversary Powered Flight...Kitty Hawk, N.C. 
18-21. Fiesta.........e.s.e-Chichicastenango, Guatemala 
18-31. Xmas Panorama...Climax Canyon (Raton), New Mex. 
18-Jan. 1. Xmas Village Exhibition....Providence, R.I. 
MOO NUL Sa BALL «ck eclereib eee cele ele ewiticie cet DASLOSNO . bel ouin 
20. Poinsettia Festival.Avalon, Catalina Island, Calif. 
21. Forefathers' Day..........eelnroughout New England 
lin 25 5) XMAS OPALOVL Ow sc.c. 010 «6 seleice sicie'e ee DOLLUL = Uebanon 
23. Kris Kringle Fair (last day)....Nuremburg, Germany 
24. Ceremonial Dance.....San Ildefonso Pueblo, New Mex. 
24. Xmas Eve in Bethlehem.......-...--Bethlehem, Jordan 
24. Moravian Church Xmas Love Feast.Winston-Salem, N.C. 
24-Jan. 1. Xmas Giant-Tree Decorations.Altadena, Calif. 
25. Pontifical MaSShwcccceeeeces 200 cssienazareth,. Toracn 
S25. Deer. DancO. <2 ciecclesecsecces laos Pueblo, New, Mex. 
26. Snow Queen Coronation........Big Bear Lake, Calif. 


eoGk Gombey Dances (British Boxing Day).Bermuda, Nassau ~ 
 26-Jan. 1. Midwinter Sports Carnival..New Orleans, La. ~- 
_ 27. VII Coppa Automolistica di Natal...Taormina, Italy © 


31. Deer Dance...+eeeeeeeee+e--Sandia Pueblo, New Mex. 
31. Fireworks..........+.+.-Funchal, Madeira, Portugal | 
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‘LONDON GEARS FOR COPTERS 


Regular helicopter ~ 
service between heart of 
London and London Air= 
port is being geared for 
Spring inaugural. At ‘ 
$4.20 one-way, hops will 
take 17 minutes as op= 


-posed to present one= 


hour coach run. Down= 
town terminal for 5= 
passenger flights will 
be Waterloo. 


B'WAY SHOWS PLAN TV TOUR 
Travelers visiting 

NYC for chance to see 

Broadway Shows may soon 


stay home instead follow- 


ing recent pact between 
video outfit and theatre 
groups for closed-circuit 
screenings. Telecasts 
would be "beamed to local 
theatres outside NYC 
with 3 current shows 


already mentioned as ini-- 


tial possibilities in 
"near future." 


LIRR TO ADD NEW CARS 
Nation's number-one 
passenger-carrying rail- 
road, Long Island, plans 
adding 127 new cars to 
line next year. All é 
will be air-conditioned. 


VACATION RATE EXTENDED 
Eastern Air Lines is 
extending its low-cost 
family package plan at 
Ormond Beach Resort near 
Daytona Beach, Fla., to 
all-year footing. Villas 
will be available at 
$99.50, once summer-only 
rate. ; 


~n 


| Pr. ’ 

RHINE SOON BRIDGED AGAIN © 

Suspension span 
across Rhine River will 
open in December to auto” 
traffic. Bridge near 
Cologne adds to Frank- — 
furt — Cologne — Dussel-= 
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Costumed girls perform age-old palm fan dance. 


HE Fiji IsLanps, coral-girt, reef-ringed and washed 

with the endless roll of the blue Pacific, are found 
between 16° and 19° south of the Equator. For most 
of the year, southeast trade winds keep the climate 
in check and temperatures even, but there is a little 
variation from December through March when the 
weather becomes a bit hotter and the rains more 
frequent. Even then, temperatures never exceed 90° 
—cooler than New York in July—and summer clothes 
are worn all year. 

The Fiji group has 322 islands of which some 80- 
odd are inhabited—others have no fresh water—and 
the population of 320,000 is centered mostly on the 
main islands of Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. The 
industries are sugar, gold, copra, bananas and _pine- 
apples and last year their export value was about 
$33,000,000. Of the people, the Indians comprise 
nearly half the total, outnumbering the indigenous 
Fijians by some 20,000 or so, and they are mainly 
employed in the cultivation and processing of sugar 
cane. Fijians live mostly in picturesque villages 
of thatched huts and they grow bananas and _ process 
cocoanuts to extract copra for export, or else they 
just sit around the bures, or grass-thatched huts, grow 
enough taro and catch sufficient fish to live on and 
wonder why the white man works so hard. 

‘There are one or two. large centers such as Suya, 
the capital, with a population of 30,000, and Lau- 
toka, the sugar center, with around 6,000 people. 
Since 1946, Nandi International Airport has become 
the hub of the South Pacific air routes, where planes 
from Vancouver greet sky giants from Sydney. 

A three-day layover between planes would allow 
a quick trip around Viti Levu, a seven-day visit 
would permit extensive activity, and a_ three-week 
visit would enable you to see many of the more 
interesting islands in the group. Taking a tour, you 
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should plan it in advance with your travel agent, 
but if you haven’t done this the Fiji Visitors Bureau 
staff, which meets all arrivals, will assist with tour 
suggestions and reservations. 

Your aircraft lands at Nandi, on the northwestern 
side of Viti Levu, and, after you have eased through 
the usual formalities, lunch is available on the air- 
field at the Fiji Mocambo. This is a unique hotel 
which was formerly the U.S. Air Force Officers’ 
quarters in World War II. Today, however, its 
tropical decor is a far cry from hectic war days. 

Assuming you make a seven-day circuit, your trip 
starts after lunch. A car with driver is at your disposal 
for the entire visit and your reservations and tour 
plans will have been checked while you dined. You 
are off on a tour that will be unforgettable. 

The first overnight stop is at Korolevu Bay where 
the Korolevu Hotel offers comfortable Fijian-style 
bures, each with its own toilet, shower, loungette 
and twin beds. And you can tumble out of bed in 
the morning and plunge into the crystal waters of the 
Bay, or watch tiny blue fish thread their way in and 
out between baskets of coral flowers, or ride an out- 
rigger canoe to the reef, or just laze in the sun. 

From Nandi the distance is 71 miles and the road 
follows sugar-cane fields, traverses a range of hills, 
and then meets the coast where native villages nestle 
in the sweep of palm-lined bays and the offshore reef 
holds back the giant rollers of the restless Pacific. 
For this stretch of the journey bring many rolls of 
film. There are a hundred scenes you will want to 
capture—a bunch of naked Fijian kiddies running 
from their koro to wave as you drive by, an Indian 
clad in a dhoti driving oxen and plough as he tills 
the fields in the same way as his ancestors a thousand 
years ago in India, a tall Fijian in a sulu spearing 
fish in the shallows, a panorama of blue-misted hills— 
the variety is endless. Korolevu is reached in about 
two and a half hours of leisurely travel, and there’s 


Harbor-edged Grand Pacific Hotel is tops for tourists visiting Suva. 
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time for a swim in the reef-enclosed lagoon before 
dinner. 

Next morning, you may wish to saddle up a couple 
of horses and ride along the coast to the nearest 
Fijian village. You will be welcomed by chubby little 
tots with shy smiles, and you can watch the women- 
folk prepare taro and breadfruit and other native 
foods. Or you may find they have gathered at the 
nearest creek to wash clothes in the running waters 
and gossip. Hg Bas 

At 11:00 am., back at the hotel, you can have 
a choice of morning tea or a bowl of kava. Kava is a 
national drink made from crushed roots of the yaqona 
bush, a species of pepper plant, which is dried in the 
sun and pounded in a hollowed log with a club. 
Non-intoxicating, kava is a refreshing drink on a 
hot sunny morning. On big ceremonial occasions, 
the preparation and serving of kava is a ritual that 
follows a set routine and is full of interest, but 
usually the kava is mixed for day-to-day use without 
any fuss. A big tanoa hollowed out of a round log 
serves as a mixing dish and the powdered kava is 
squeezed through a cloth of stripped bark soaked in 
water. More water is added from time to time to 
the tanoa until the consistency is considered just 
right, and the liquid is served around in halved 
cocoanut shells. First lesson in drinking kava is to 
down the draught at a gulp, clap the hands together 
when the bowl is emptied and call “Bula” with a 
grin. By doing this you earn the respect of your 
host. Your real reactions will vary. Some really like, 
others aren’t so sure. 

There is plenty of time to swim or laze during 
the afternoon and in the evening a group of Fijian 
girls will be heard singing their beautiful native 
songs as they stroll along the beach towards their 
village. 

Next morning—your third day—you leave Korolevu 
Bay for another lovely beach—Deuba, 31 miles away, 
where the Beachcomber Hotel provides a_ tropical 
setting and unobtrusive service. The Beachcomber 
is a series of rambling bungalows and the main — 
lounge is lavish in its use of bamboo, tapa cloth, 
ferns and native artifacts. The bar service is excellent 
with probably the largest range of stock in the Fijis. 
A hundred yards from the hotel, the five-mile-long 
Deuba Beach offers grand swimming, fishing and 
canoeing. Out in the Bay, big game fish run in 
season and boats with chairs and outriggers can be 
hired for $32.00 a day. Apart from the good fishing, 
numerous deep-sea coral reefs give endless hours 
of pleasure. Two hundred feet below the surface, 
the ocean is crystal clear and fish of all types 
can be seen at various levels down the coral cliff 
face. There is good hunting for the underwater skin 
diver. 

After an overnight stop at the Beachcomber, the 
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journey is continued 35 miles to the capital of Fiji— 
_ Suva. The road winds through the Navua Hills and 
borders jungle-clad crests, rubber plantations, rice 
paddies and dairy country until near the capital where 
it joins the sea front for the last few miles. 
A cosmopolitan city, Suva is the trading hub of 
- the South Pacific, with colorful marketplaces, little 
Indian shops where shoes or suits are measured in 
the morning and are ready that night, busy wharves 
_ where trans-ocean liners idle beside tiny trading 
craft unloading copra from the outlying islands, 
"stalwart Fijian policemen in sulus (serrated-edged 
skirts) and bushy heads of hair, sari-clad Indian 
women, white-coated European businessmen, large 
-modern buildings and tiny shacks. 
_ At the Grand Pacific Hotel you will find comfort 
and service in beautiful surroundings. The grounds, 
laid out in lawns, ferns, palms and flowers, border 
the shallows of Suva Harbour, and frame the beau- 
| tiful two-storied building with its spacious verandas 
and cool shuttered rooms. A two-night stop is made 
here, giving adequate time for sightseeing and shop- 
_ ping for quaint island souvenirs, or for photograph- 
_ ing the many picturesque scenes. 
Suva is 140 road miles from Nandi International 
_ Airport and almost directly opposite on the south- 
_ €ast coast of Viti Levu. To carry on the circum- 
navigation of the island, the journey continues on 
the morning of the sixth day with a departure for 
Raki Raki, 100 miles from Suva. The road winds 
through Nausori and Rewa areas where sugar-cane 
; fields border the Rewa River, the largest waterway 
in the colony. Striking inland some 35 miles, the 
_Yoad follows the Wainibuka River bordered with 
‘ village after village and the river and bush scenery 
is superb. The coast is reached again and followed 
_ for some twenty miles to Raki Raki. Here an over- 
night stop is made at the Raki Raki Hotel, a very 
comfortable small hostelry with a bowling green and 
tennis court for the energetic. 
On the morning of the seventh day an early start 
is made for Lautoka, some 70 miles along the coast. 
On the way, a detour is made to Vatukoula for a 
& _ look at Fiji’s fabulous goldfields, and a lunch halt 
“is spent at Tavua, a small town some six miles 
Bim the mines. : 
y Away again after a leisurely meal at the Tavua 
- Hotel and bound for Lautoka, the road follows fields 
of sugar cane with frequent glimpses of small scat- 
‘tered islands bordering the coast and magnificent 
' panoramic views. Lautoka is the second largest town 
in the colony and home of one of the largest sugar 


comfortable with several suites, one of which has 
its own balcony, lounge, bathroom, twin-bedded room, 
= and phone, for the princely sum of $5.18 
each a early morning tea, breakfast, morning 


tea, lunch, afternoon tea, dinner and supper! 

In the afternoon or evening, the sugar mill can 
be inspected and there is golf, tennis, bowls or swim- 
ming at Saweni Beach some six miles from town. 

Next day, the last of your tour, a move is made 
to Nandi Airport, seventeen miles away. This final 
short journey gives a lasting impression of the beauty 
of Fiji. From the road which winds over rolling hills, 
magnificent views of the ocean and scattered tropical 
islands unfold like colored slides from a travelogue. 
Pineapple fields, Fijian villages and Indian farms 
edge the road and stretch inland to giant ranges of 
the interior whose craggy and precipitous faces are 
lost in mists of cloud. Soon the airport comes in sight 
and your Fijian holiday is at an end. 

And the cost of this trip? Utilizing the best accom- 
modations, suites where available, all meals, and a 
limousine with driver and all expenses such as gas 
and oil and so on, it costs two people $172.00, or 
$86.00 each. This does not include tips, but they 
are kept to a minimum in Fiji—ten cents for a tray 
of drinks, a quarter for lunch service being around 
the usual. Drinks too, come low. A Scotch and soda 
will set you back fifteen cents. 

On the average, hotel tariffs are $5.00 a day includ- 
ing meals and taxis can be hired for $18.00 a day 
with a big reduction when spread over several days. 

Hotels are not luxurious but they offer clean 
accommodations and reasonable meals. The roads 
wind a little too much for some visitors, and there 
are cheap bus services which are not, however, rec- 
ommended. There are entrancing voyages to the 
outer islands for those prepared to share a bunk 
with a copra bug on a trading schooner at $4.00 a 
day, and there are luxury cruises at $20.00 a day 
as contrast. 

Chiefly, Fiji is a fascinating refuge from the bustle 
of the big city. There are no nightclubs or streetcars 

police sirens or billboards—just the lazy South 
Seas. @ 


Typical Fijian village consists of open-sided huts amidst palms. 


CORMORANT FISHING 
IN JAPAN 


BY DEWEY JONES 


ISHING IN JAPAN requires a great 
Faea more skill than that re- 
quired for using just a pole, rod or 
net. Although that standard equip- 
ment is popular, the Japanese have 
a more unusual method of fishing: 
with cormorant birds. 

Cormorant usage is perhaps the 
most difficult of fishing methods 
invented by man, necessitating the 
highest degree of skill. Although 
cormorant fishing is practiced in 
several countries in the Orient, it 
is most popular in Japan, where 
it is one of the chief industries. 

The fish that the cormorant 
catches is usually ayu, a kind of 
trout yet belonging to the salmon- 
oid family. They are considered 


ea ee. the greatest delicacy of river fish. 
a TRAVEL The custom of cormorant fishing 
SADVENTURE was mentioned in the Kojiki an- 
thology compiled in 712 A.D. It 

ye has been an annual celebration 


CWS 


each year since, with the fishing 
season from May till October. 

The best known cormorant-fish- 
ing district in Japan is on the Na-~ 
gara River at the city of Gifu some 
200 miles south of Tokyo. On the 
register of the Hotel Nagaragawa, 
you can find names of people from 
all over the world who have tray- 
eled far to see this great celebration 
of fishing. 

Cormorant fishing is done at 
night only between the hours of 
six and nine. Because of the great 
skill involved, only highly trained 
persons are allowed to fish. Spec- 
tators, both Japanese and foreign, 
are allowed to ride in special boats 
that are poled up the river by two 
men. They then cruise down the 
river along with the fishing boats. 

Upon boarding a spectator boat 
you will be served beer and wine, 
and small craft float beside you to 
sell fireworks. Oriental dances are 
performed for you by small Japa- 
Master fisherman pulls in cormorants as fire lights up waters where birds dive for ayu. nese boys and girls, and there is 
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great celebration on the boat while 
you are being poled up river to 
float down with the current as the 
fishing boats go by. The boatmen 
pole the spectator boats as far as 
they can, then, when the current 
~ gets too strong, they jump out and 
pull the boats with rope. 
The boats used for fishing are 
manned by four men, one of whom 
sits at the stern and has the respon- 
sibility of handling the craft. At 
the bow stands the master of the 
craft, distinguished by a_ peculiar 
head dress called the eboshi, and 
_ a dried, loose grass skirt. The mas- 
ter fisherman handles twelve cor- 
morant birds by means of a twelve- 
foot length of spruce fiber cord 
attached to each bird. 
Amidships is another fisher who 
handles the remaining four birds. 
The fourth man attends the wood 
fire in a large iron brazier which 
_ hangs out over the bow to attract 
the fish and give light so the birds 
can see. He makes all the noise he 
_ can and continually cries out songs 
and chants of the fisherman. 
_ The cormorant bird has a ring 
attached to the base of its neck to 
constrict the passage of fish. At- 
_tached to the ring is a cord that 
goes under its wings, and on top 
of its back is attached a strip of 
whalebone by which the bird is 
_ lowered into and lifted. from _the 
water. . 
The head fisherman holds a 
_ mother cord with his left hand 
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Covered spectator boats are poled up river so they can drift down with fishing craft. 


which is tied to the twelve cords 
from the birds. With his right 
hand he grasps a pole which occa- 
sionally he bangs on the side 
of the boat. It would seem that all 
this noise and the glare from the 
fire would scare the fish away, but 
not so with these. They are attract- 
ed in great shoals around the drift- 
ing boat. The head fisherman fol- 
lows the birds with an eagle eye 
and handles the cords with much 
skill to keep them from getting 
tangled as the cormorants dart 
about swiftly after the fish. 

When he sees a cormorant’s neck 
is full and the bird is slow in its 
movements, the fisherman gently 
pulls the bird in and lifts him to 
the gunwale of the boat. Then, 
placing his fingers at the base of 
the bird’s neck and tipping him 
tailup over the fish basket, he 


Drifting, spectators are entertained with Oriental dances performed by Japanese children. 


forces him to disgorge some four 
to seven fish. The method is abso- 
lutely painless to the bird, and it 
is then put back into the water for 
more fish. 

One cormorant bird will catch 
about 150 fish per hour or 450 
fish in a three-hour drift. Multiply- 
ing by twelve boats makes a night’s 
catch a very profitable one. 

When a fish is caught, whether 
by the tail or head, it is. swallowed 
head first by a cormorant. If a fish 
goes down tail first, the cormorant 
throws it into the air and re-catches 
it head first. 

Cormorant birds are caught off 
the Pacific coast of Japan by traps 
and by birdlime. These birds take 
about two years to train for a fish- 
ing trip and can be used for about 
eighteen to twenty years. 

The trained cormorants all have 
numbers for names, One, Two, 
Three, etc., according to their 
rank. Number One, being the vet- 
eran bird, is the last to be put into 
the water and the first to be re- 
moved. When all the birds are 
pulled in after the catch, they line 
up on the gunwale according to 
rank, with Number One at the 
bow. If a bird gets out of place, 
there is much commotion and peck- 
ing as the other birds scold him. 
A full-grown cormorant is about 
the size of a matured goose with 
grey or near-black plumage. It has 
a hooked bill and a long sinuous 
neck. 

A part of the enjoyment on these 
fishing excursions is to cook the 
freshly caught ayu on the spectator 
boat. It is a fitting climax to a 
unique fishing adventure. @ 
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# COOK ISLANDS 


BY ROSALINE REDWOOD 
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A T DAWN I was rudely wakened by the jarring rattle 


™ of chains as the 1,200-ton cargo ship Maui Pomare — 
dropped anchor~outside the reef at Rarotonga, chief 
of the Cook Islands. For eleven days I had enjoyed 
reasonable comfort aboard this government fruit ship 
as we voyaged north-eastwards from New Zealand, at a 
total cost of about $42.00 for the single trip. 

Through the porthole I glimpsed a row of jagged 
mountains darkly circled against the sunrise, like a 
giant’s denture with two sharply pointed eye-teeth on 
either side of a row of flattened center ones, the high- 
est peak rising 2,000 feet. The great rock prongs were 
separated by deep gashes where valleys with stream- 
beds cut sharply into the sheer grey structure. On 
the lower slopes, bright green jungle overflowed down 
to the coral shoreline where Avarua, chief port and 
capital town, sprawled comfortably beneath shady 
palms and flamboyant trees. 

The fifteen islands which make up the Northern 
and Southern Cook groups are widely scattered over 
850,000 square miles of ocean, extending from 9° to 
156° south of the equator. The land area of 100 square 
miles supports a population of 14,000 Polynesians 
whose language, customs and traditions are similar to 
those of the New Zealand Maoris. 

I stepped into a basket affair on the deck which 
was lowered to a waiting barge and then I was towed 
shorewards to a crowded wharf where island girls 
laden with heavily scented leis waited to greet new 
arrivals. A polite native boy carried my luggage to 
Rarotonga’s only hotel, a rambling old building 
pleasantly situated on the waterfront, and providing 
limited accommodation at about $16.00 a week. Happy- 
natured Rarotongan girls with long black pigtails sang 
as they washed dishes and laughed gaily as they served 
meals in leisurely fashion. 

I had barely explored the lovely flamboyant-roofed 
roadway which completely encircles Rarotonga, when 


Top: Small craft head for mountainous Rarotonga in Cook Islands. 
Center: Main street in Avarua, Rarotonga’s capital, has little traffic. 
Bottom: Palmy Pukapuka is typical village of outback islands in group. 
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the mission ship oe Wilhams VI arrived from Suya 
to link up a chain of church celebrations in the out- 
lying islands of the group. The missionaries needed a 
photographer, and I was offered a berth on condition 
_ I paid my fare—$84.00 for the complete cruise of over 
_ 2,000 miles—and supplied them with prints at cost 
price from my own negatives. Candidly, I’m a worse 
photographer than a journalist but I did have good 
equipment, so I went along, the only outside observer 
to witness in its entirety one of the most spectacular 
pageantries of the Pacific Islands. 
The initial Rarotonga festival was held at the fine 
Mission House amid spacious lawns bordered by trees. 
Almost all Cook Islanders are followers of the London 
| Mission Society, and missionaries receive greater hom- 
age than the highest government officials, while the 
church has more power than the state. And the fact 
that the islanders would have to meet from their copra 
returns the high cost of bringing a white mission 
representative from London by air, and the ship from 
Suva, did not dampen their enthusiasm, for they 
_ habitually give most of their earnings to the church 
in any case. 
The mission lawns became a vast stage, and gayly 
gowned church members play-acted Biblical scenes in 
_ realistic manner. I had expected serious portrayals of 
scriptural characters, but in religion as in other mat- 
ters Cook Islanders are a happy people, and one 
_ laughter-provoking act followed another. The actors 
‘ were clever with ingenious ideas of overcoming pro- 
| duction difficulties. King David, in cardboard golden 
| crown, was surrounded by dusky courtiers, gowned in 
| white and garlanded with roses, their long black hair 
| falling below their waists. I wondered if the women 
in David’s real court could have looked as lovely. 
One ambitious party depicted Jesus coming into 
| Jerusalem, and in absence of an ass. He was riding 
on a shining new bicycle, jumping off now and then 
| to “pause by the wayside and heal the sick” according 
| to Biblical version. Other scenes showed “Daniel in 
the lion’s den,” King Belshazzar watching the “writing 
on the wall” and other scriptural characters. Some- 
times I wondered if the audience was intended to 
_ laugh so heartily at the antics of the actors but the 
more they applauded the funnier the actors became. 
-. Cook Island history was re-enacted by arrival of the 
first white man, Reverend John Williams, in an 
ancient car covered with plaited palm leaves to repre- 
_ sent a ship. Savage warriors in cocoanut fibre skirts, 
i armed with spears, gave the new arrivals a hostile 
_ reception. Then came a native convert from another 
% island, swimming ashore with the Bible on his head, 
"true to history. Finally the heathen gods were burned 
and Christianity was accepted. : 
_ After the Rarotonga pageant, I got ready for the 
_ trip to the outer isles on the John Williams VI, dubbed 
' by the Godly-minded natives the “Gospel Battleship.” 
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Later I sat on a breeze-fanned deck, festooned with 
great bunches of bananas, and watched the first island 
grow closer and higher. While all the islands in the 
Northern and Southern Cooks are encircled with reefs, 
some have navigable boat passages but others may 
only be reached by canoes which shoot the reefs with 
the same sort of action as a surfboard. Ships naturally 
bypass these islands since landings are always risky and 
sometimes impossible, and the islanders live an isolated 
existence, lightened only by very occasional visits from 
a copra or a mission ship. 

Mangaia Island, lying 110 miles southwest of 
Rarotonga, was our first place of call, and my excite- 
ment mounted as I saw the foaming shoreline where 
some small canoes were attempting to break through 
the combers. As our ship’s boat was lowered, the cap- 
tain eyed my cameras dubiously. ‘I wouldn’t risk those 
cameras,” he warned grimly. “The canoes often capsize 
here.” 

In the open swell, we transhipped with difficulty to 
the foremost leaking canoe which rolled so badly we 
had to sit carefully in a balanced position, in case it 
rolled right over. To my amazement the edge of the 
craft had sunk so near to sea level, with the combined 
weight of two missionaries and an interpreter and 
myself, that I really did think it would sink any mo- 
ment. But there was surprising buoyancy in the frail 
craft, and as the natives dipped their paddles, we 
skimmed over heaving mountains of water. Natives 
were gathered at a point inside the reef where the 
water rushed through a deep coral channel. One mo- 
ment they would be knee-deep, the next they would 
all be swimming, but they held their positions and 
shouted directions to the oarsmen in our canoe. Their 
experienced eyes swept the line of rollers behind us, 
and again and again as we crept forward on a swell, 
we were waved frantically backwards, and, yelling 
madly, the islanders would pull desperately at the 
oars till we shot back over the incoming surge. For a 
nerve-racking hour this went on. Then one strong 
swimmer dived through a breaker with a rope in his 


Native Cook children enact roles of shepherds for church pageant. 
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teeth, and struck out for our canoe. We were now 
connected with the men on the reef by rope, but we 
still had to get through the surf. At long last the canoe 
shot forward on a likely wave, the natives yelled and 
pulled on their oars as ify their lives depended on 
their effort. Then our light craft was leaping from 
the summit of the breaker to shoot clean over the 
reef—a moment of breathless thrill—and we grounded 
on solid coral! 

The next second, dozens of brown hands grasped 
the canoe, lifting it over the ragged inner reef, along 
with its human freight. A flower-decked canopy with 
cushioned seats waited at the water’s edge, and we 
were borne aloft in our floral chariot which was car- 
ried on long poles over the sweating shoulders of 
natives and set down ceremoniously in the center of 
the village. 

Then came speeches of welcome by leading chiefs, 
followed by the feast. Heavily scented leis were placed 
round my neck while native girls stood by to fan and 
serve me. A roasted suckling pig with lumps of pink 
cake sticking out from its body on spikes confronted 
me, while a large red crab with great cocoanut-crush- 
ing pinchers sat repulsively close to my plate. I looked 
at it helplessly and a native girl promptly scooped 
out the tasty white flesh for me. There were roast 
chickens, chopped-egg dishes, rich cocoanut cream, 
and starchy puddings of messy appearance and strange 
flavorings. 

This was my happy introduction to outback Cook 
Islands, an experience which was repeated at every 
island as our ship threaded her way northwards 
through the group. Reef-hopping, welcome ceremonies, 
dancing and feasting became almost a routine, and 
I was loaded with gifts of mats, baskets, hats and 
necklaces. 

Each island had some different characteristics. At 
Mauke, north of Mangaia Island, the, hats of the 
women intrigued me. The wife of the Resident Agent, 
the sole white woman there, enlightened me. “An 
American warship called, she explained, ‘‘and the 
island girls were so delighted with the sailors’ caps 
that they copied the style, adding floral sprays to the 
flat crowns.” Cook Island women wear the fanciest 
hats I have seen in the Pacific. They have shallow 
crowns with wide lacy brims, trimmed with flowers 
made from shells and dyed pandanus leaves. The 
tender center shoots of the cocoanut palms, bleached 
white, are largely used for hat and mat making. 

At Mitiara Island we were a long time getting over 
the reef, and weary with waiting. The island mothers 
sat on shore, rocking sleepy babies on their laps, while 
the welcome ceremony began at midnight. Then the 
chief's wife tucked her plump hand within my arm 
and invited me to be her guest for the night, and as 
she fanned herself with a red-brown feather fan she 
chatted in broken English. “I make this little fan. 
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Pageant ends on burning of pagan gods, acceptance of Christianity. 


That my little hen I make it from—I make you one, 
too.” She ushered me into her guest room, and outside 
dark forms kept moving backwards and forwards past 
the open door, peering in at me. A white woman here 
was a novelty. In the morning, I awoke unsuspectingly 
to find my room well shared. The dusky chief slept in _ 
one corner, the ship’s engineer had a couch behind 
the door, and two native girls slept on the floor. Such 
is Cook Island hospitality in the outback! 

In the far north on Rakahanga Island I witnessed 
a strange “horse and rider” dance which is unique 
in the Pacific. In some parts I had watched dancers 
on stilts and on boxes, but here male partners acted 
as horses, performing on all fours, while female riders 
with their long black hair falling over the horses like 
manes, jogged along merrily, every step a graceful 
forward motion. The human horses jibbed and 
bucked, artificial tails flying in the air with uniform. 
precision. The riders were finally unseated, and in 
pretended exasperation they all kicked their horses, 
still rhythmically. Tiny children danced on the side- 
line imitating their elders, and all night long there 
was the sound of drums and dancing feet. 

At Palmerston Isle everyone spoke English, and I 
learned that this lovely green atoll was a sort of para- 
dise island where an English sailor, William Marsters, 
decided to set up his little kingdom on earth. He took 
five native wives from other islands and proceeded to 
populate the place with a unique colony. Today there 
are 70 inhabitants, all bearing the name of Marsters, 
who wrestle a living from this 1,000-acre knob. of land. 

The lazy happy days slipped into weeks, and the 
John Williams VI headed south again. One morning 
I awoke to see the ragged peaks of Rarotonga towering 
above me, and anchored in the bay was the fruit ship 
Maui Pomare, making ready for her voyage back to 
New Zealand. Remembering the pageants, the fabulous 
feats, the gift ceremonies and the exciting reef-shoot- 
ing, sometimes it all seemed like a dream to me. Then 
I had to look at my photographs to prove it really 
happened! @ 
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kaleidoscopic 


Ss INGAPORE, a mixture of cultures 
and customs, is a blend of many 
cities. From block to block, you feel 
the kaleidoscopic magic of being in 
London, Baghdad, Shanghai or 
Calcutta—all on the same day. 
‘Though Malay is the official lan- 
guage, English is spoken almost 
everywhere. 

As a British Crown Colony, 
thanks to Sir Stamford Raffles who 
set up a trading post in 1819, Sing- 
pore has its share of Victorian ma- 

sonry, Anglican spires and cricket 

fields. Within Raffles, the majestic, 
rambling old hotel, British colo- 
“nials, immaculate in white linens 
or khaki uniforms, sip tea, play 
chess and discuss the fate of the 
Empire. 

In the Moslem-Malaya quarter, 
beneath the dome of the Sultan 
Mosque, Arab Street is jammed 
with pedestrians in loose sarongs, 
veils, flowing robes, head-dresses. 
Here are the aromas of Turkish 
coffee, olive oil and attar of roses; 
_the shrill cries of peddlers kneeling 
-on straw mats, heaped with brass 
and textiles; the chanting of the 
devout who come to bathe, face 
\ Mecca and pray five times daily. 

_ Saris and turbans are the fashion 
t in the Hindu quarter around Se- 
-rangoon Road. Spicy Indian curry 
-and kebabs cook over open char- 
coal fires. Shops are stuffed with bits 
of India, from copper images of 
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SINGAPORE 


Coolie with shoulder-slung load halts for 


cyclist as big-hatted women lean over wares. 


Madras to the embroideries of 
Kashmir. Outside Mariamman 
Kovel, a Hindu temple decked 
with fantastic carvings of gods, hu- 
mans and sacred cows, holy men 
walk on fire during feast days. The 
whole scene evokes memories of 
Benares or Calcutta. 

Another change of neighbor- 
hood, and the face of China ap- 
pears. Family wash hangs from 
bamboo window-poles above shops 
cluttered with scrolls, jade and por- 
celain curios. Coolies in black pa- 
jamas and women in high-collared, 
tight-fitting gowns, embroidered 
with dragons, make up the street 
parade. Everywhere are Chinese 
restaurants, cabarets and temples. 
Big attraction is Haw Par Villa, 
an Oriental version of Walt Dis- 
ney and Mother Goose. Within the 
grounds of this villa and park are 
fabulous laughing Buddhas, fairy- 


_tale pagodas and animated animal 


kingdoms, all carved out of pastel 
rock. 

Modernistic building projects 
are springing up in all quarters. 
A new airport is being built in ad- 
dition to Kallang, where Pan 
American Clippers land, connect- 
ing Singapore directly with Saigon 
and Manila. 

Hotels are being modernized, 
too, and there are at least half a 
dozen good, first-class establish- 
ments. Typical is the new, air- 


cooled Ocean Park. Here a single 
room and bath averages $7.00 a 
night, and rates with all meals run 
between $10.00 and $15.00 per 
person. 

Aside from the excellent fare at 
hotels, there are plenty of restau- 
rants to cater to any and every ap- 
petite. You can order Malayan 
satay, meat rolled in sauce and 
grilled, at the Jubilee; nasi berani, 
an Arabic combination of chicken 
and rice at the Islamic; bird-nest 
or sharkfin soup at the Chinese 
Cathay; or an old-fashioned Coney 
Island hot dog with root beer at 
the American Club. Even the best 
European menus cost only about 
$2.50 per person. 

For after-dark dining and danc 
ing, there are smart supper clubs 
such as Princes, where a martini 
is 35 cents, scotch is 40 cents and a 
long, cool Singapore Sling is 65 
cents. A more enchanting evening 
can be spent at one of the three 
big amusement parks—either The 
Great World or The Happy World 
or The New World. Inside these 
three worlds, there are endless 
gambling halls, movies, boxing 
matches, restaurants and Chinese- 
Malayan variations on every amuse- 
ment from cabaret to opera. 

The elaborate costumes and 
scenery employed in the Malay op- 
era make the production well 
worth a visit. As a Malayan ex- 
plained: “You don’t have to know 
the language to follow the plot. 
Simply remember the story is al- 
most always about an old emperor 
who loved a simple girl who loved 
a poor coolie.” 

Singapore is heaven for shoppers 
whether they want German cam- 
eras, French perfume or Indian 
ivory. Shops on Raffles Place fea- 
ture goods from all over the world, 
and prices are often less thart they 
are in the country of origin. 

Since there is no real rainy sea- 
son and the temperature averages 
80° all year, swimming is ideal 
anytime. The clear waters and 
white sands of Changi Point Beach 
are only a few minutes’ drive from 
the center of Singapore. 

Singapore’s best social life exists 
largely in clubs devoted to every- 
thing from rugby to golf to fishing 
to canasta. @ 
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Island Idyt 


From lagoon, Bora Bora peak is seen looming over huts on coast, 


BORA BORA 


A™” THE BAFFLING irritations and tensions of today’s 
complex living, do you ever dream of some’ far- 

off, peaceful isle where—for a time—you could relax in 
a muted pattern of daily living? I did—and found it. 
No Crusoe’s stark isolation lured me, and certainly 
no gaudy tourist haven. My own “Paradise Isle,” 
though touched by war, retains not the lightest scar— 
not even in the hearts of its people. This idyllic spot 
is Bora Bora, and I first saw it under lowering skies, 
with frequent showers, as the small trade schooner 
Hiro tossed and rolled its way on an over-night trip 
of about 110 miles northwest from Tahiti. Through a 
light mist, the first impression of this little isle was 
a mystic one. It seemed to float on the horizon like a 
lonely, shadowy, medieval castle. But, as the mist 
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“cleared away, and we neared the outer reef, the castle 
changed into the fantastic, scragey peaks of a volcanic 
“mountain that forms the main island. This is sur- 
rounded by a sparkling aquamarine lagoon, about 
which circle many coral islets. It is one of the most 
-enchantingly lovely spots in all the South Pacific. 

~ Having entered the lagoon by its narrow pass, we 
tied up at a little wooden pier near the island’s princi- 
pal village of Vaitape. Here a small, rather antique 
“truck, with benches in back, carried us half a mile 
down a cool, tree-lined road skirting the shore to a 
native-type home, béautifully made of woven split- 
bamboo. and pandanus thatch, where I was to visit 


‘with hospitable part-Polynesian friends. Nearby, a 


,group of smaller, similarly thatched bungalows con- 
stitute the island’s hotel. 

There are some 1,500 natives scattered about the 
-island—happy, care-free, friendly folk who casually 
cultivate cocoanut palms and vanilla plants for export 
of copra and dried vanilla beans. They raise bread- 
fruit, mango, papaya, bananas and some vegetables 
for home use, plus, always, some chickens or ducks and 
| pig. Fishing in the lagoon is usually adequate, and 
a Chinese storekeeper carries a few staples and some 
canned goods, and odd bits of merchandise to supply 
imple needs. 

On a morning in February, 1942, a U.S. Navy ship 
‘slipped over the horizon and anchored outside this 
lagoon. War had come to “paradise,” and an air base 
‘was to be built there. At that time, Bora Bora had no 
electricity, no radio—few, if any, modern conveniences. 
The natives were aghast at the equipment and mate- 
‘rial brought ashore by Americans. 

4 With true Polynesian hospitality, they opened their 
homes to the strangers, and soon all worked together, 
-and all played together. The tempo of island life was 
vastly increased. Some of the innovations were greatly 
ppreciated—at first. For instance, when reservoirs were 
uilt, pipes were laid along the fine new road, and 
ome natives had running water in their homes for 
e first time. 
In their off-hours, service men eagerly learned to 
se the native throw-spear for catching fish, and to 
ive for shell fish or to spear an octopus or eel. 
islanders taught them to make small fish-nets by hand, 
nd to use these skillfully. Native feasts with fish, pork, 
icken, breadfruit, taro, sweet _ potato and bananas 
1 cooked to perfection in a steaming ground oven, 
ere a welcome variant to Army and Navy fare. 
_ Additionally, there were native dances on moonlit 
beaches, soft voices singing plaintive love songs ac- 
mpanied by lazy guitars, the lilt of laughter mixed 
ith the whisper of swaying palms, and the heady 
ragrance of tiare or frangi-pani blooms on every 
eezve. Is it any wonder that many of the men pro- 
tested when it was time for them to leave? Or that the 
tives grieved at their departure? 


f 
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Today, a few years after the base was abandoned, 
these people have slipped easily into their old way of 
life, which flows tranquilly on as though war had 
never touched this fair isle. : 

The American buildings have all vanished from 
across the lagoon. On that motu there is only a rickety, 
wooden landing pier, and long air- -strip going to erass 
—literally. The: once-new road has fallen into a sad 
state of disrepair, the jeeps are gone. The water-pipes, 
which were not galvanized, are rusting on top of the 
ground, and will soon be useless. Anyone, or no one, 
tends the reservoir. One morning when no water came 
from the faucet in my dressing-room, my host casually 
remarked, “Oh, well, there’s probably some gravel in 
the pipe up near the reservoir, because of that heavy 
rain last night. Someone will go up and fix it some- 
time. Maybe today.” And a pitcher and bucket of 
water from the creek appeared in my room. 

Although the men had worked well with the U. S. 
forces, for good pay, the slower tempo of their old life 
has been so completely recaptured that there now 
seems no urge to make more than just a living. Thrift 
has never been a virtue among the island peoples— 
that is something for popaas to worry about! Recently 
one ambitious islander asked his neighbors to help 
him harvest his crop of vanilla, offering them half of 
the entire profits to do so. But they declined. It was 
too much work. 

At that season, small crops of the long vanilla beans 
are picked and laid in the sun to dry, their sticky- 
sweet aroma filling the island air. Some months pre- 
viously, we had watched them “marrying the vanilla.” 
Each delicate little orchid flower—the vanilla plant 
belongs to the orchid family—must be pollenized by 
hand, a job done by humming birds in its native 
habitat. This is done expertly and speedily by using 
a tooth-pick-sized piece of bamboo to collect the pollen 
from the stamen, then depositing it on the pistil 
under its protective covering in the center of the 
flower. 


Small-meshed net is still used by natives for catching of fish. 
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We joined patient family groups in fields along the 
road as they slashed open piles of ripe cocoanuts and 
deftly removed the white meat of the nut with a 
broad blade, cutting it for sun-drying on large trays. 

And we listened to their tales of olden times, for 
these are among the proudest Polynesian peoples. 
Long before the coming of the white man, they had 
developed aristocratic social and religious systems, 
with various ceremonial observances and tabus. Some 
of these persist today, too deeply embedded to be 
totally set aside, in spite of their present acceptance 
of Christianity. 

In olden times, one of the village elders told me, 
King Tapoa was believed to possess “devil power.” 
Seated arrogantly on his throne, clad in feather gar- 
ments, made from birds’ feathers brought to him by 
all his subjects, he forbade anyone to even touch his 
clothing, threatening such an offender with leprosy. 

After his death, his garments and insignia of royalty 
were buried at a spot near the shore where he used to 
hold court, and a low, rough cement wall was built 
around the grave, the enclosure being about eighteen 
feet square. It is believed by many natives today that 
the King’s tabu still applies to his belongings and their 
resting-place. They will not go near the enclosure, 
fearing they may afflicted with the dread disease. 

The place is now filled with rubbish, and in the soil 
small shrubs and papaya trees grow. Neighborhood 
chickens lay eggs there but their owners fear to go and 


Drummers in fete costumes rehearse for Bastille Day contests. 
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collect them. However, there is one old woman who — 


claims to be immune from this tabu, and obligingly 
gathers the eggs and fruit for her friends. 
Our elderly friend—and many others—told me ot 
their “proof” of the dire effects of violating this tabu. 
“A French Administrator,” they say, “who was 


warned not to allow his little daughter to wander into ~ 


the tabu area, paid no attention, and tried to reason 


them out of their fear. The child played in the en- | 


closure at will. A few months after the family returned 
to France, the little girl was found to have leprosy.” 

When I asked an intelligent, older part-native 
woman who lives near the place, if she believed as the 
others did, she said, ““Well, we remember the little 
French girl—I’m not sure. But I won’t let the children 
play there.” 


Idle hours were spent drifting in a canoe on the , 


lagoon, revelling in views of the magnificent crags and 


peaks of cloud-crested Mount Otemanu, their reflec- 


tions mirrored in the glassy blue lagoon. Meanwhile, 


boys caught gay-colored fish. Sometimes the single . 


truck was commandeered to take us around the island, 
as far as the road was possible—maybe a dozen miles— 
where deep bays and shallow inlets, backed by sheer 
cliffs, and fringed with cocoanut palms, invited you to 
linger for a swim or to fish or just contemplate ye 
beauty. Day followed lazy day. 

Then, I began to sense a stir in the atmosphere— 
more music, more bicycles on the road, more gathering 
of shells from the reefs, more groups in excited con- 


versation. Preparation was underway for the annual 


fete in celebration of Bastille Day, with the main 
events held in Tahiti. Song and dance teams, sum- 
moned at dusk by rolling drums, practiced far into the 
night, competing for che honor of representing their” 
isle in the Tahiti contests. Knife-keeled canoes 
skimmed over the lagoon as paddlers prepared for the 
races. Competition with teams from the farthest islands 
of French Oceania spurred them on. 

By the shore, a native painstakingly fashioned a 
sleek, new racing canoe from a mango tree, chipping 
from morning until night with the curved blade of 
his small hatchet. 

The inner bark of the breadfruit tree was delicately 
stripped, and fashioned into rippling costumes, orna- 
mented with unique shells and tiny palm seeds. Feasts 
—or tamaraas—filled the night as teams prepared to 
depart, and again when they returned from Tahiti. 

By then, the stepped-up tempo of living had played 
itself out. All the stress and strain of competition was 
over. The old air of easy contentment and serenity — 
again enfolded the island. 

Once more Bora Bora became a “Paradise Isle,” 


iy 


Ss 


beautiful, becalmed, bypassed by bustle, shimmering — 
in sun-splashed splendor the way it still so frequently — 


does over and over again in my _ thoughts and — 
dreams. @ 
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AN FRANCISCO, famed gateway to 

the Pacific, is a city of many 
sides. It is a renowned gourmet’s 
paradise. And, like everyone else, 
we Swayzes have our favorite dishes. 
‘None, I think—and the belief is 


(shared by other members of the 
_family—surpasses Crab Leg Mornay 


at Alioto’s on Fisherman’s Wharf. 
Mostly, however, it is to us a city 
of happy memories—and one where 


legends walk. 


When last there, we were making 
a film, one of our travel series, 
Sightseeing With the Swayzes, and, 
I suspect, our most vivid recollec- 
tion is of the man rising up from 
beneath the pavement and ruining 
a take. It involved the famed cable 
cars that are so much a part of the 
place. With cameras grinding, the 
Swayzes Four came rolling up on a 
cable car to one of the turntables 
at the end of the line. We hopped 
off and proceeded to help push the 
midget conveyance around, ready- 
ing it for the journey in the op- 
posite direction. Suddenly, an-un- 
noticed trapdoor in the wooden 
turntable that forms a part of the 


street flew upward and a workman’s 


head protruded abruptly into view. 
I don’t know who was the most 


surprised, the Swayzes, the cam- 
erman and crew or the man who 
“erupted.” The poor chap found 
himself suddenly the central and 
most disturbing figure in a movie 
scene. Of course, no one ever saw 
him. We had to do it all over. 
The city abounds with intriguing 
names, all with a story behind 
them. Telegraph Hill, South of the 
Slot, Nob Hill—that’s an odd title, 
isn’t it? Just how it was born is 
still a matter of conjecture. One 
theory has it that’ a Cockney gave 
the hill its name. “Nob’’ means 
“snob” in Cockney dialect. The 
hill was the site of the homes of the 
rich, and someone who thought 
they were snobs, whether they were 
or not, tacked on the label and it 
stuck. The other version is that 
“Nob” is simply a shortening of 
the word “nabob,’” a person of 
power or wealth. Take your pick. 
Back in 1870 there wasn’t a house 
on the hill and one of the Swayzes’ 
pet stories from the folklore of the 
town concerns the first one. It was 
built by a physician, a Dr. Hayne, 
and he had a particular reason for 
putting his home on the very sum- 
mit of what was then a rough rise 
of no particular distinction. You 


sightseeing with 


THE SWAYZES 


BY“ JOHN CAMERON: SWAYZE 


see, Dr. Hayne was a popular physi- 
cian. But he wasn’t young any 
more. There were now plenty of 
other doctors in town for emer- 
gency calls and Dr. Hayne had 
reached the time of life when he 
partially wanted to retire, but peo- 
ple were always routing him out of 
bed in the middle of the night. He 
couldn’t get away from them. As 
he looked at Nob Hill one day, an 
idea came to him. There he built 
the first house, right on the summit. 
The only way to reach it was by 
climbing a steep trail that was 
particularly difficult after dark. 
Few came. It was easier to find 
someone else. Nob Hill got its first 
house because of a man who wanted 
to get away from it all—for a while 
after 5:00 p.m. The site today is 
that of the Fairmont Hotel. 

Sometimes at night when the city 
is aglow and perhaps rainswept, 
you look out over it from this same 
vantage point, and easily fall to 
dreaming. As the lights flicker a 
reflection in the jet of the gleaming 
pavement, the roaring past seems 
to come alive for a moment and 
you realize that a little bit of the 
San Francisco of today will always 
be the flavor of the past. @ 


Swayze Family watches deft handling of seafood delicacy as it is netted from steaming caldron at Aliota's, later rides jaunty cable car. 
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Solutions to Brain-Twisters appear on page 53 


1 


Horizontal 
This is what caused Cleo- 
patra’s death according to a 
London cockney 


Where football and corn meet 
A backward thing of state 
Pigmy or Pee-wee person 

A punch line in England 


American in Paris, according 
to Aunt Matilda 

Silly asses 

The South may call the North 
damyankees, but this is what 
the North calls the South 


Redder than roses 

Bad thing to split 

What Europe is full of women 
traveling with 


Short cut for Canterbury 


What the tired business man 
failed to find on his trip up 
the Rhine 


Last place the college boy 
visited on his trip to Europe 
Monkey-mannered travelers 
Yearning trees 

Time of man 

What Russia does to the Amer- 
ican tourist 

How the window felt when hit 
by a brick 

Valley of Decision 

Famous traveler and wife of a 
famous traveler 

What London gets in a fog 
French sort 

Pleasant place to get tangled 
up in a web of intrigue (try 
and do it) 

He did not win in a walk but 
in this 

Short albinos 

What pictures in the Louvre 


° 
Early embarkation point for 
America 

Spiky decorations, many col- 
ored 

This is all the wise need 
What every American owes his 
ball club 

This make the bull rush 
Good place to eye 
Turner 

Hamlet’s friends and relations 
This travels in very high 
circles 

These things are all his: ten- 


Lana 


nis shorts, gold shoes, fishing 
boots, ski pants, hunting 
jacket, baseball glove 


Twisted reed 


Vertical 
The gentleman from Berlin 
Just about about 


Give a lot of these to a taxi- 
driver in Paris 


Two mattresses with a pair of 
trousers between them 


Origin of pipe dreams 

How the man sharpens his wits 
Belonged to Gypsy Rose 

Silly Englishman 

Behayed like a donkey 


Conveyance to travel on that 
tops all others 


This rave got all mixed up 
V.L.P.s 

Southern Eating Society 
International Onion Needers 
Gal the Arbor in Michigan’s is 
Birches the: boy (English 
public school) 

This will give you the boot in 
Russia 

Jaw-brush juice 

Long-haired Frenchman 

Baby carnations 

Love puts this into pants 

To punch the windbag 

This man is cutting 

This English family had a girl 
who married Henry VII 
Horses mixed up over color 
One who warbles the Star 
Spangled Banner 

This the place where Venus 
used to get a meal 

This is what an American calls 
five in Paris 

What a goose is always look- 
ing for 

What a dog is always looking 
for 

This man was always on a ball 
This man is studying to take 
a master’s degree in Sheer 
Idiocy 

It follows that this is Ego in 
Brooklyn 

Wife of Fatso 

Snow white 

Elbow bender 

A rush for the Marsh 

Last World’s Series mixed up 
Song of the Egotist (2 wds.) 


hy Ted Shane 


1. Recently, as a modern building was being erected, 
a complete temple to an early Roman god was dis- 
covered deep down in the basement. Where was this 
and what was the name of the god? 

2. Name the Big Bad Rock and the dangerous whirl- 
pool on the\opposite sides of the Straits of Messina, 
between Italy and Sicily. 

3. So you didn’t go to~Leningrad this summer. If || 
you had gone there— (a) fifty years ago what would it — 
have been called? (b) thirty years ago? 

4. If you were living in a boarding house in France 
what would you call it? 

5. A girl from Kokomo, Indiana bought an abacus 
in Chinatown. The inhabitants out there are still 
undecided whether it is 

(a) A calculating-frame with balls sliding on wires 
for adding, and subtracting 


(b) A Chinese game 

(c) A sieve for cutting up Chow Mein 

What do you think it is? 

6. A young man took his bride to a famous State on 
their honeymoon. “You and old —-——— both in my | 
opinion mean the world to me,” he sang romantically. 
(a) What State were eee: in? (b) By what nickname 
was he calling it? 

7. An Englishman recently remarked to me, “I’ve 
just been to the switchback railway with my moppet. | 
We ate monkey nuts, went for a bathe, and then to a 
milk bar.” Can you translate? 

8. Did you travel to New York and go to a television 
show? Perhaps you even got up and performed? What 
is a Schlong? f 

9. What is the Kodak City? 

10. The name of what international chain of hotels 
has inspired a slangy synonym for luxurious | or 
ostentatious? 

11. Which of the following national holidays are 
also celebrated by the British 

(a) Christmas 

(b) Thanksgiving 

(c) Easter 

(d) Fourth of July 

12. Is Newfoundland 


(a) Part of the Dominion of Canada? 

(b) A separate British Possession? 

(c) An American territory? 

13. How many different kinds of animals would you 
expect to see in Piccadilly Circus? 


14. What country operates the ships called “The 
Queens?” 
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‘0 rent or purchase a projector and 
sreen, consult your classified telephone 
irectory, your local camera shop or Ro- 
ama Lee, c/o Screened for Travel. 
"RAVEL, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 79. 
iddress this department for assistance in 
ental or purchase of any films described. 


HE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Hee, 


There is a full story told in the two 
iims of this series, namely: Hawaiian 
slands—Their Origin and Nature Today, 
nd Hawaiian Islands—Chief Industries. 
Though désigned especially to help the 
lassroom teacher, both subjects are ‘of 
nterest to adult groups, particularly with 
{awaii so often in the news, and so close 
© statehood. Whether gathered in a com- 
munity group or around the family pro- 
ector, viewers will find there is enjoy- 
nent for mixed ages in seeing the islands 
is they are here presented—beautiful, pro- 
luctive, and unforgettable. 

The first part (Hawaiian Islands—T heir 
Irigin and Nature Today) contains some 
ine animation that illustrates how these 


slands were produced by volcanic action, 


Actual scenes in color of Mauna Loa in 
‘ruption are sufficiently spectacular to 
tartle any assembly. The wonderful flow- 
“rs and interesting animals of the region 
ire well presented too. The second film 
Hawaiian Islands—The Chief Industries) 
soncerns itself with the country’s two 
principal exports, pineapples and sugar. 
[t is at this point that the viewer is sur- 
prised into realizing that’ Hawaii is one 
of the most highly mechanized agricul- 
tural areas in the world. This fact is 
especially interesting in the light of in- 
formation conveyed by the narrator that 
it is only 100 years since the first com- 
mercial sugar cane plantation was organ- 
ized. The camera follows the planting, 
srowth, harvesting and shipping of sugar 
in a comprehensive sequence. It proceeds 
then to do the same for pineapple culture, 
meanwhile presenting some fascinating 
new methods in agriculture, and some 
eye-filling scenic views. In finale, the 
idea of inter-trade, of import-export with 
the U.S. mainland, is firmly fixed by both 
yicture and word, particularly as regards 

importance to the welfare of the is- 
ind’s photogenic and friendly people. 


Bach, 10 mins., color. Produced by Pat Dowling 

Pictures, Los Angeles, Calif. For prices, write 

perncr for Travel, TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th St., 
aX Gy 
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SCREENED FOR 


BY 


The United Nations’ Film Board pro- 
duces a series of Screen Magazines, of 
which this one—No. 17—interestingly pic- 
tures the World Health Organization and 
the UNICEF campaign to help Indonesia 
eradicate yaws. This is the highly con- 
tagious tropical disease which cripples 
young and old alike, but which it has 
been found can be almost miraculously 
cured with penicillin. Also with U.N. 
help, the new Indonesian nation is intent 
on mass education. A fine-looking as well 
as intelligent people, the Indonesians co- 
operate eagerly, so that there is a stimu- 
lating atmosphere of progress in this film. 
It is fittingly climaxed by a memorable 
scene in which an Indonesian woman 
proves her right to a literacy certificate 
by signing proudly for it. 

10 mins., b&w. For sale, $32.50, for rent $2.50 


per day, from authorized U.N. film distribu- 
tors. List available from Screened for Travel. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 

There is always such a heavy demand 
for motion pictures suitable for Christ- 
mas church, home or community group 
showing that we are taking this early 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
necessity for booking early. For those 
readers who describe their plans and 
specify their requirements, a list of suit- 
able suggestions is available. Meanwhile, 
here is a fine Christmas film that not 
only suits the spiritual season, but takes 
the viewer traveling too. 


CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN 

Photographed and directed by Olle 
Comstadt, Swedish painter-photographer, 
this enjoyable little film, for young and 
old, is like being right in Sweden and a 
Swedish home for Christmas. The celebra- 
tions start on the first day of December, 
when the housewife begins to make the 
traditionally shaped cookies. A particu- 
larly interesting custom is that of St. 
Lucia’s day, December 13, when the chil- 
dren—wearing elaborate headdresses set 
with lighted candles—wake their’ parents 
with song, and a breakfast tray. Other 
vivid scenes are of shopping in the open 
air holiday market for flowers, gifts, the 
tree; and of Christmas day, starting with 
the 4 a.m. church service. The glimpse 
meanwhile into the life of an average 
white collar worker’s home reveals the 
fine, high standard of living characteristic 
of Sweden. 
20 mins. For sale $160 (color) and $50 (b&w); 


For rent, $8.00 and $4.00. From Films of the 
Nations, 65 West 45th St., N.Y. 19. 


A Great Gift! 


For anyone, anywhere, anytime... 


So simple a child can insert a film and use 
it. So well-ehgineered the 8mm camera owner 
can show his personal movies anywhere, any- 
time. when a movie projector is not available. 


The Sensational smm 
MELTON MOVIE 


VIEWER 95 


SPECIAL VIEWER EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR CASTLE FILMS 


$1.00 each — 5 for $ 4.00 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
MIDGET CAR MANIACS 
HIGH FLYERS 
NO INDIANS, PLEASE 


WOPALONG CASSIDY 
DANGER TRAIL 
BAR 20 RIDES AGAIN 
CHEYENNE COWBOY 


ADVENTURE 


CARNIVAL AT THE ZOO 
LION-TIGER FIGHT 


RIDE) EM COWBOY HERE COMES THE CIRCUS 


TRAVEL 
BALI 
GRAND CANYON 


WOODY WOODPECKER FAIRYTALE 


$ 
ES ACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
DIZZY ACROBATS HE BIG BAD WOLF 


ANDY PANDA 
MOUSIE COME HOME 
ANDY'S BLACKSMITHS SHOP 


HOLIDAY FILM 
HOWDY DOODY 


Address Dept. 1/8 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave at 43rd St NY 17 
Opp Grand Central Terminal MU 7 1000 


Odds And Inns 


O”™ 41,000 of hotel industry’s 
new universal-type credit cards 
have been put into use since sys- 
tem was established a year ago, 
with cards now good for food, en- 
tertainment, tickets, business func- 
tions in addition to room rates... . 
Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Tex., has 


added _ two-floor, 5l-room  an- 
nex featuring balconies, plush 
decor. Pemi House at Ply- 


mouth, N. H., has announced op- 
eration will now be on year-round 
basis. . . . Humboldt Hotel Capi- 
tol opened recently in Quito, Ec- 
uador, with accommodations for 
150. . . . The Tadmor is latest Is- 
raeli hotel, now open at Herzlia- 
on-Sea, suburb of Tel Aviv. 
Jamaica’s first motel, Montego Bay 
Motel and Ocean Chalets, opened 
on North Coast Road, has mile- 
long beach, salt-water pool. 
Princess Issena in Daytona Beach 
has completed air-conditioning of 
another floor, now has greatest air- 
conditioned area in town. 


A Pleasant Trip 
— Needs 
Planning 


Let the Sinclair Auto Tour Service 


plan your trip. Get your best routes 
marked on FREE road maps, plus 
information on sights to see, places 
to stay. For this free service, stop 
in or write your nearest 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


77 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 
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Hotel Headliners 


fanaa a 


Rising Resort Already Booking Rooms 


Artist's drawing shows how 300-room Princess Kaiulani Hotel will look when completed. 


cee GLAMOUROUS Princess Kaiu- 
lani Hotel, rising rapidly in the 
heart of Waikiki near Honolulu, 
has opened its books to take ad- 
vance reservations. The eleven- 
story luxury hotel, Matson Line’s 
fourth in Waikiki, is expected to 
be open for business in late spring. 
It will operate on European plan. 
“We are accepting reservations 
for arrivals on and after July first. 
When the spring opening is an- 
nounced we will take reservations 
from that date on,” says George F. 
Hansen, Matson vice president. 
Rates in the 290-room hotel will 
begin at $6.00 single and $7.50 
double with a particularly broad 
selection of accommodations in the 
medium-price bracket. The hotel 
will have double and single bed- 
rooms with those on the ocean side 
looking out on spacious grounds 
landscaped with lush “tropical foli- 
age. Many will have a direct view 
of Waikiki Beach’s curving shore 
and sea beyond. On the mountain 
side, rooms will face some of the 


- because of the 


loveliest vistas of peaks, valleys anc 
gardens in Hawaii. 

Centering in the grounds of the 
Princess Kaiulani will be a large 
oval swimming-pool surrounded Ms 
lawns color fully appointed for sun 
bathing. Overlooking the pool wil 
be a terrace directly accessible fron 
the hotel dining room. y) 

A skyroom on the top floor wil 
be encircled by a promenade and 
hotel’s unusua 
height, will command an inspiring 
panorama of tropic sea, sky anc 
mountains. Several large conven 
tion meeting and dining rooms art 
being planned for the new hote 
which rises across the avenue fron 
Matson’s Moana and Surf Ride 
hotels. 

In appearance, the Princess Kai 
ulani bears some resemblance to thi 
Surf Rider with small lanais, 0} 
balconies, for all rooms on_ the 
ocean side. It carries the name o 
a member of Hawaiian royalty, the 
niece of Queen Liliuokulani anc 
King Kalakaua. 
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BOOK SELECTION ‘Down to the Ships in the Sea’ 


: HE most thrilling waterboy 
story since Rudyard Kipling’s 

Gunga Din, and with Kipling him- 
self as one of the passing figures in 
“it, is Down to the Ships in the Sea 
by Harry Grossett (256 pages. Lip- 
-pincott) . 

~ It is the admirably written bio- 
graphy of one who is described as 
possibly the most experienced 
deep-sea diver in the world, a 
_ Scotsman who currently is celebrat- 
_ ing his 70th birthday and his 50th 
year in practice of his amazing 
profession. 
In a first-person | narrative of 
extraordinary and engaging mod- 
esty, all based on a circumstantial 
diary kept faithfully throughout 
the years, Mr. Grossett, of the third 
generation in a deep-sea diving 
family, tells of the cold and fre- 
~ quently sinister world that lies 
beneath the surfaces of the Seven 
Seas. 
A great deal of the author’s time 
was spent in Pacific waters. His 
first’ assignment came when he 
signed as ship’s carpenter for the 
England-Australia run of the Pa- 
cific & Orient Line, and he 
‘remained with this steamship con- 
cern for many years that took him 
on diving adventures to India, 
China, Malaya and the ‘Antipodes. 
- It was at Hong Kong that a jealous 
Chinese diver tried twice to have 
him murdered, at Singapore that 
he first learned to avoid crocodiles, 


Wizened author displays salvaged bell, clock. 


tention in port a Dutch vessel that 
had lost its anchor and 145 fathoms 
of cable, at Sydney that he affixed 
an amazing patch to the damaged 
bow of a Norwegian steamer en- 
abling her to proceed to drydock, 
at the Island of Mitylene that he 
encountered and destroyed his 
first octopus. 

Mr. Grossett included the octo- 
pus only because of the insistence 
of readers who must have octopi 
and sharks in every diving recital. 
Actually, he deprecates their of- 
fensive powers, Jules Verne and 
Victor Hugo to the contrary not- 
withstanding. He feels that the 
octopus, actually a shy and retir- 
ing creature, has been grossly 
maligned, while the shark, not lik- 
ing either taste or smell of india 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


: Land 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 

on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
e In the Mountains 
e By the Lakes @ By the Sea 


e In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Sent promptly by mail. 


$] 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B sare 


rubber, is not nearly as much to 
be dreaded as the monster conger 
eel that nipped his fingers when he 
poked around in the recesses of a 
long-submerged wreck. 

The author’s submarine world 
contains a wealth of recent his- 
tory. During World War I, he was 
diving from a warship off the Dar- 
danelles. In World War II, he 
supervised the laying of the pipe- 
line in the Gulf of Aden for fuel- 
ing the big bombers of the U.S. 
Army Air Force at Accra. He 
played an outstanding part in rais- 
ing, for recoverable scrap metal, 
the ships of the scuttled German 
Fleet from Scapa Flow. 

In summing up his experience, 
Mr. Grossett vents his own _ be- 
stirred reactions in an angry closing 
chapter on ocean disasters which, 
as he views them in retrospect, 
might have been prevented by 
ministrations of a qualified diver. 

This is indeed a highly unusual 
book, interesting, authentic, in- 
formative, extremely well-written. 

‘Splendid photographs add to the 
book’s captivation. 


Special Offer 
to NTC Members 


Down to the Ships in the Sea is 
highly recommended to all Na- 
tional Travel Club Members. Get 
your copy NOW and at a big sav- 
ing by filling-in and mailing today 
the convenient coupon below. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “Down to the Ships 
in the Sea” at the special membership 


price of $3.25. 
Remittance is enclosed. 
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TIPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


RE YOU getting set to sun your- 
A self in some balmy clime on 
your annual winter vacation? Then 
chances are ten to one you'll spend 
a large percentage of your time 
sightseeing. And the word sight- 
seeing shouldn’t suggest only tired 
feet and jumbled memories of bat- 
tlefields and museums. If it does, 
you have the wrong slant on travel. 

It should spell fun and relaxa- 
tion—if you combine it with a well- 
planned tour. Here are some guides 
to follow as you view the sights on 
this winter’s vacation. 

1. Remember that you aren't 
“boning up” for an examination. 
When you get home, you won’t 
have to pass a test on the number 
of girders in a bridge or the num- 
ber of bricks in a building. If you 
aren’t interested in museums or art 
galleries, forget them. Concentrate 
on sports, local industries or what- 
ever takes your fancy. 

2. Attend a few special events, 
festivities and celebrations. They’ll 
make cultures and customs come 
alive for you. 

3. See a few things thoroughly, 
rather than many things super- 
ficially. This is the advice given to 
European tourists, and it is good 
for Americans touring elsewhere. 

4. Take pictures, but don’t be 
such an avid “camera bug” that you 
see everything through a camera 
lens. 

5, Discover a new city for yourself 
by wandering up and down the 
streets and exploring out-of-the-way 
shops and districts. @ 


“ Freighter 


e=ae Travel 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives the information 
yon want to know abont LOWER COST FREIGHTER 
CRUISES. New winter 1954-55 edition lists more than 
150 services available from U.S. seaports to all parts of 
the world lt describes vessels and passenger accommo- 
dations, shows where they go. how long voyage takes, one- 
way and round-trip fares, addresses of steamship lines, ete, 
Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is used and recom- 
mended by steamship lines and travel agents everywhere. 
96 pages, 6 x 9 in., fully illustrated. 
Mail $2 today for new Winter 1954-55 edition, 
KENNETH FORD. Publisher, Dept. T-3 

2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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ORIENTAL PALM TEASE! 
‘How Much Do You Give Before You Go?! 


fe ON ee ne 


Te FIND OUT IF the tipping prob- 
lem exists even in such faraway 
spots as the Fiji Islands, Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways’ representatives 
in the Pacific and Orient have con- 
ducted a survey on tipping and 
what to do about it. 

The answer: Ten per cent. 
That’s the average, but nearly all 
points say if you get a little extra 
service, you raise the ante a bit. 

Reports from Australia are pre- 
cise about amounts but blame 
present-day tipping there on Amer- 
icans. The British races are not 
“tip-happy” like Americans, the re- 
port goes, and before World War 
II tipping was at a low ebb in Aus- 
tralia. Before the war, waitresses re- 
coiled at small change left on the 
table in ordinary restaurants, but 
now they look for it. Visitors are 
the only ones who tip taxi drivers. 

Tips for ordinary services re- 
volve around the humble shilling 
(ten cents). For more service, two 
shillings will do. For good service 
at one of the better dining rooms 
or night spots, waiters expect 
five shillings and seldom get more 
than a ten-shilling note ($1.00) . 

An Australian pays what he 
thinks is enough if he intends to 
tip at all. He tolerates no kicks 
about the size of the tip. In gen- 
eral, Australians take a dim view 
of tipping. 

Across the Tasman Sea, in New 
Zealand, they are more conserva- 
tive. “Visitors should be warned 
that tipping is not nearly as prev- 
alent here as it is in other coun- 
tries,” reports the Pan American 
representative in Auckland. Only 
persons who expect a tip are por- 
ters, waiters and waitresses, and ho- 
tel room maids. And these are 
tipped when they render the serv- 
ice. The recommendation is that 
you tip them with the coin nearest 
in size to what you would tip at 
home. If you give a quarter at 
home, a New Zealand shilling 


7 


( 
(fourteen cents) will do, When | 


you-are served drinks, the custom | 


is to tip the waiter a shilling for 
the first round, and sixpence (seven — 


cents) for subsequent rounds. New 
Zealand taxi drivers don’t expect 
tips. 

If you should happen to go to 
the Fiji Islands, the tipping tariff 
is well laid out. To porters carry- 
ing your bags and waiters bringing 


your drinks to the room, give one | 


Fijian shilling (twelve cents). 
Waiters get ten per cent of the bill 
(if you can figure it out in pounds, | 


shillings, and pence) but not over — 


five shillings (sixty cents) . 

In Japan, where they had Amer- 
ican tourists before the war, and 
are beginning to have them again, 
they are used to tipping. The rule 
here is ten per cent, and often the 
hotel puts it on the bill. In Hong 
Kong the custom is from ten to 
fifteen per cent, with a Hong Kong 
dollar (sixteen cents) for ordinary 
bag carrying. 

In the Philippines, those who 
serve you, and they are many, are 


quite tip-conscious. But the report / 


Y 


from Manila says, “You can feel at 


ease if you follow U. S. tipping 
practice with an equivalent amount 
or slightly higher.” 

Saigon, Indochina, comes under 
French sway so far as tipping goes. 
Hotels slap on a routine ten per 
cent and you only tip extra for 
extra service, above and beyond 
the call of duty. In sidewalk cafes, 
five per cent of the bill is consid- 
ered the thing. At Saigon gambling 
casinos, in the rare event that you 
make a killing, the custom is to 
toss the croupier several chips. 

But if you really want to get 
away from tipping altogether, go 
to Okinawa. The succinct report 
from that island reads: “An Amer- 
ican tourist is almost unheard of 
in Okinawa. However, Americans, 
military or otherwise, usually do 
not tip at all.” @ 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
‘Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
' Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 
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National Travel Club 
| 50 West 57th Street, 
: New York 19, New York 


‘Iam planning a trip to 


Dee cesses vce ecccevecccnccsassccnscassesassenseseers 
_and would like information on: 


"Plane Bus 
| Ship Train 


Hotels 
Package trip 


There will be...........+++++-++-in my party. I plan to 
Be, <. and return ......06+--4++- 
:, a 

WName .......-.....-2-+++++++ Membership #........ 
Send information to: 

—- Address ......ssceececeeseeensseecsnceererceses 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


UN egnine ee stat Sista ea Sse ais Whoo mae aiote, au ofa evgiate al atarcnacer scares 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


PG GREE OAH EOE SOE CDAe Dab cartes 
(please print) 


Gib yeeyers tala ole aeicleeis aia 6 sro State cicietacaarer tnicrouues 


Name of nominating member .....cceccercescsesoees 


Address: 
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Membership tie sccreiciclersie a «i. 000 cleiecsieie we ctaerscotetorare 


Planning a Trip? 


Motor touring only 
Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from .....-+seeeeeees 
tO ..seeeeeeeee-- and would like a routing 
VIA) siccioccecceeetnccaaacne bielotetetetelahateeolat ett 
I am planning to leave ......--+++eeeeeees 
INGE) ric ab eisie'cjeac oa aeenia Cain c'ee seis cities 
Membership No. .....cesesececescvsserees 
Address <occccccccccscocvcccceceseasccsc.ss 
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C BY WILL LANE 


DN 
Cameras Are Fast But Film Is Duller 


Than Eye—So Perk It Up in a Flash! 


KODACHROME FILM 
Daylight ASA-10—1/50 Second 


With 5B or 25B Lamp (Guide #36) 


SUNLIGHT LENS DISTANCE 
CONDITIONS APERTURE | LAMP-TO-SUBJECT 
Very bright sun F/8 41% feet 
Average bright sun | F/5. 6 feet 

Dull bright sun yea 8 feet 


(Note: This table also may be used with Anscocolor 
and Ektachrome film.) 


SUPER-XX FILM 
(Also Super Pan Press, Super Panchro Press B, etc.) 
Daylight ASA-100—1/50 second 


With 5 or 25 Lamp (Guide #240) 
SUNLIGHT LENS DISTANCE 
CONDITIONS APERTURE | LAMP-TO-SUBJECT 
Very bright sun F/32 8 feet 
Average bright sun | F/22 11 feet 
Dull bright sun F/16 15 feet 


PLUS-X FILM 
(Also Verichrome, Plenachrome, Superpan Supreme, etc.) 
Daylight ASA-50—1/50 second 


With 5 or 25 Lamp (Guide #180) 


SUNLIGHT LENS DISTANCE 
CONDITIONS APERTURE | LAMP-TO-SUBJECT 


Very bright sun F/22 8 feet 


Average bright sun | F/16 11 feet 


Dull bright sun F/11 15 feet 


F ee) 


N A BRIGHT, sunny day, a photographer was taking 
O pictures and shooting flash bulbs. “What's the 
sense?” asked a bystander. ‘““There’s plenty of light for 
any picture. Why waste flash bulbs?” True, the sun 
was so bright you could hardly see the flash bulbs 
when they went off. However, it’s not the quantity of 
light that makes a picture good, but placement of it. 
Sunshine is seldom in the right place; it leaves shadows 
and distorts appearances. 

In fact, the brighter the sun, the darker the shadows 
and the more important. becomes the use of supple+ 
mentary light. Photo 2 illustrates what can happen — 
under a hat. A black band of shadow covers the girl's” 
eyes like a mask. Even without the hat, opaque 
shadows remain in the eye sockets, and under the nose” 
and chin. It didn’t look that way when you shot the 
picture? If so, it does not mean there is anything wrong 
with your vision. The fault is the film’s, which is 
unable to see as much as your eyes. Film is very limited 
when it comes to seeing bright and dark objects at the 
same time. . 

The human eye, with its great versatility, can see 
bright objects and dark objects at the same time, even 
when one is 10,000 times brighter than the other. So — 
it’s a simple matter, in a scene like Photo 1, to see in | 
detail the girl’s hat in bright sunlight and her forehead 
under the dark brim, even though there is 1,000 times — 
as much light on her hat as on her forehead. : 

But photograph the scene, and it comes out like 
Photo 2. Obviously, film is not able to see through 
great brightness differences. About 50 to 1 is the 
working range of most black-and-white prints. 

With color, the practical limitations are even greater 
—about five to one. That is, the brightest parts in a 
portrait should not be more than five times brighter 
than the darkest parts. In fact, professional portraitists | 
usually keep the lighting ratio down to two or three 
to one. This is desirable for soft results, especially wie 
women and children. 

If you’re shooting in sunlight, some kind of artificial 
illumination is necessary to brighten the shadows. A 
flash bulb is most handy because it can easily be con- 
trolled and directed where and when it is needed. 
Professional photographers use it all the time. Contest- 
winning pictures often owe their success to this 
method. The added brilliance and detail lifts them out 
of the snapshot class. Flash can give that professional 
look, or at least add just enough class to a picture to 
help it become a winner. 

With flash, the brilliance of the light is such that it 
really makes your lens appear to be sharper. With 
color film, you obtain better color saturation—brighter — 
color. This is the reason flash is ideal on dull days. 
There may be enough illumination for a picture, but 
the diffused lighting will be dull, if not fuzzy, in 
effect. On an overcast day, faces take on a purplish 
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Photo | shows how girl's face appears to eye, brightly detailed. 
Photo 2 shows how same scene turns out on film, shadows heavier. 


‘ 


pallor, and colors look like washed-out pastel shades. 
So if you want brilliant results, use flash. 

_ Flash is almost a universal cure-all. In addition to 
other advantages, it also is an effective antidote for 
‘Sun- -Squint ... the half-closed eyes and twisted features 
Mf a subject trying to face the sun. Even a pretty girl’s 
face can become distorted under these circumstances. 
Instead, let her turn her back to the sun. Watch how 
‘gratefully she does this and how the sun behind pours 
golden sunlight on her hair and shoulders. Her face 
' in shadow? So much the better—a flash bulb comes 
to the rescue. It adds just enough illumination for the 
face, and captures the charm of a natural, relaxed 
‘expression. 

Sun-flashed photography is easy, once you’ve done 
t. The exposure is the same as you would use to take 
‘the picture by daylight alone. Only the distance of the 
flashbulb is moved. Its distance controls the amount 
of light you throw into the shadows. Bring it up too 
close, and the faces become unnaturally bright. Pull 
back too far, and there is not enough light to take 
ffect. The correct distance, of course, is the key to 


‘the distance from the lamp to the subject. The camera 
‘an be further or closer if the lamp is on an extension 
cord. The camera distance has no effect on the 
exposure. 

_ Make several test exposures, if you want precision 


uccess{ul synchro-flash photography. Note that it’s. 


do not worry about these refinements in the beginning. 
Shoot first and analyze your pictures later. 

It’s an easy matter to calculate your own exposure 
for any set of conditions, by using the guide number 
which is furnished with each bulb, For example, let’s 
say you have a shot like Photo 1, with color film in 
the camera, and a 25B flash lamp. The guide number 
is given as 36. The normal daylight scene calls for 
F/6.3. Divide 36 by 6 (which is close enough to F/6.3) 
and get 6 feet, the distance for the lamp. All you have 
to remember is the guide number for your particular 
combination of film, lamp and shutter speed. 

It’s simple arithmetic: 1). Set the shutter speed and 
lens opening exactly as if taking the picture entirely 
by daylight. 2). Look up the guide number recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for the lamp and film 
you are using. Divide this guide number by the F 
setting of the lens. The result is the correct distance in 
feet to place the lamp. 

For example, with Plus X film, say a scene calls for 
1/50 second at F/16—basing exposure entirely upon 
daylight. You want to use a #25 flash lamp. What 
distance should it be from the subject? The guide 
number for this lamp (with Plus X film at 1/50 
second) is 180. Divide 180 by 16 (the lens is already 
set for F/16) and get 11 feet—the correct distance for 
the lamp. That’s all there is to it. 


Protection for Travelers 
«RiP MAST Ep 


World-Wide 
Accident Policy 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 
to $50,000 Death & Dismemberment Benetit, plus 
Medical Payments of $500 to $5000. Policies is- 
sued immediately for any period from 3 days to 6 
months. A $5000/$500 policy for 7 days costs 
only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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READER'S CHOICE 


Floating cafes are Hong Kong highlight. 


O NE OF THE most exciting places 
in the world to visit is Hong 
Kong with its spectacular harbor 
and fascinating markets. An un- 
believable sight that first intrigues 
visitors is the so-called ‘floating 
population.’ This doesn’t mean the 
thousands of people who stream in 
and out of the crowded, colorful 
city every week, but some 200,000 
Hong Kong residents who literally 
live on the waters of the harbor. 

No sooner is an American Presi- 
dent Lines luxury liner President 


Wilson or President Cleveland 
docked at Kowloon, across the mile- 
wide harbor from Hong Kong, than 
the vessel is surrounded by many 
picturesque Chinese craft. The 
sampans bob about while their 
owners offer fruit, vegetables, ship 
models, needlework, and other 
wares for sale. The junks, 
what larger and equipped with sails 
that are literally hundreds of 
patches of canvas, are there as water 
trucksters to handle cargo. 

Though thousands. of Hong 
Kong’s sampans and junks never 
leave the protected inner harbor, 
rated by many world travelers as 
the most beautiful they have ever 
seen, other thousands make their 
base on the opposite side of the 
islands. Here, on a sheltered inlet, 
is the town of Aberdeen, a famous 
Chinese fishing port long before the 
British acquired title to Hong 
Kong and leased Kowloon and ad- 
joining territory for 99 years. 

The quaint fishing — village, 
crowded then as now with tiny 
water craft jampacked so close to- 
gether that it seems impossible to 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


WORLDWIDE KODACHROMES on Approval 
—2x2 (35mm) and Stereo (3D). In breath- 
taking color... interiors of Louvre, St. 
Peter's, etc. Paris night club entertainers 
... the shots you need to complete your 
collection. Choose super-kodachromes 
from the world-famous Wolfe collection 
—larger than that of all other dealers 
combined! Over 4500 selections from 47 
countries, rushed to you by airmail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide. Send for free 36-page catalog 
(specify 35mm or Stereo). Ernest T. Wolfe, 
PSA, 10916 Ashton Avenue, Los Angeles 
24, California. 


ET 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details, Mellin- 
ger, 83A, Los Angeles 24. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 
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COLOR SLIDES by well known profes- 
sional photographers. High quality, de- 
tailed descriptions, multitude of subjects. 
Catalog and listings, 50 pages. Relive 
your marvelous trip abroad. Enlarge your 
collection: Paris, Versailles, French and 
Italian Rivieras, England, Scotland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, etc. Near and Far East, 
Mexico, etc. Catalog “T” Free. For Christ- 
mas showings and gifts. Special assort- 
ments of beautiful color slides: Nativity, 
Lives of Christ and Mary. Holy Land. Also 
European Shrines. Catalog “TR” Free. 
Argo Slides, 62 William Street, New York 
5, New York. : 


WIN CONTEST money. General Contest 
Bulletin giving hundreds of tips. Maga- 
zine lists current contests and rules. Sam- 
ple copy, 25¢. General Contests, 1609 
East 5th St., Dept. 314, Duluth, Minn. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE—be your own 
boss! Operate profitable home mail order 
business. Free details—no obligation. 
Meder, 550-T Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


SSS 
GOOD USED books, 50¢—$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All 
fields. Just drop us a postcard. Editions, 
Dept. 50, Hempstead, N. Y 


BY KATHERINE AMES TAYLOR) 


some-— 


“ashore. She’s yours and you're hers 


unscramble them, was known ag 
Hueng Kong Wai, which sailorg 
corrupted to Hong Kong and ap} 
plied not only to the island and the 
city of Victoria, which the Britisl 
founded, but to the entire colony} 

But from the traveler’s view 
of floating restaurants, brilliantl am: 
lighted at night, a few hundrec 
yards off-shore. As the dinner paj 
trons arrive by auto at Aberdeen’ 
dock, they are almost mobbed by 
the scores of sampan girls eagell | 
to pole them from the shore to thd 
floating restaurants. The trick, 
veteran Hong Kong diners know 
is to pick your sampan girl i 
mediately, without hagg ling. You) 
girl gets rid of her rivals in a hurry, 
escorts you to wicker chairs in he 
little covered sampan, then begin; 
the even, steady twisting of the oa 
that somehow extricates her littl 
boat from the mass and heads you 
for the restaurant you've chosen. 

There, as you step on the lowej 
deck, the owner greets you, escort 
you to the opposite side where hur 
dreds of fish are swimming in pa 
tially submerged cages. A man wit 
a net on a pole lifts one wriggling 
fish after another out for your i 
spection. When you've _ selectec 
your dinner, he tosses the fishes ane 
lobsters into the adjoining kitchen 
while your party goes upstairs f0 
an appetizer with a platter of friec 
shrimp on the side. Soon the fisi 
and lobster you picked down belo 
appear, cooked as you ordered an 
done to a tasty turn. 

You spend the evening on thi 
festive deck, along with a score 0) 
other parties seated about rouné¢ 
tables. All over the cove lights skin 
across the water, indicating that thy 
floating population works: at nigh 
as well, as by day. When you'y 
eaten your fill of fresh-caught se. 
food, you go downstairs to the low 
er deck and there is your devotec 
sampan girl waiting to pole yoy 


point, Aberdeen’s lure is its string | 


until she gets you back on shore 
and during the ten-minute voyag) 
you get a feeling that you, too, ar 
a part of Hong Kong’s fascinatin) 
floating population. 
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Brain Twister Answers 


J. London, Temple of Mithras. y 
2. Scylla and Charybdis. 

3. (a) St Petersburg, (b) Petrograd. 

4. Pension. 

a." (a) « 

6. (a) Virginia, (b) Old Dominion. 

7. “I’ve just been on the roller coaster 
with my child. We ate peanuts, went for a 
swim and ended up at a soda fountain.” 

8. A schlong is a name given to a televi- 
sion impromptu stunt in which a guest is 
the object of a physical gag such as having 
a cream pie thrust in his face. “Beat the 
Clock” is composed of schlongs. 

9. Rochester, New York, home of Eastman 
Kodak. 

10. The Ritz. Ritzy. 
li. (a) and (c). 
m2. (b). - 

13, Just one: humans. 


14. British. 
K anne 
E\E|s |E MBE vel 
le le |s|é MR le 
Me BN 


Is |1 [RIE | 
[RIS 


ic ||| 


ids 


Dae Bhinee 
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- STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
- AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
_OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF ake saat 


y Travel published monthly at Philadelphia, Penn- 
_ sylvania, for QOctoher 1, 1954. 

ts 1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
_ Travel Magazine, Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
_ New York 20, N. Y.; Editor, Malcolm McTear Davis, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.; Managing 
‘editor, None; Business manager, Sheldon R. Saane, 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
g thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
{ stock. If mot owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
_ If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated 
‘firm, its names and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) Travel Magazine, 
Inc., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. 
_Y.; Herman W. Shane, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y.; John F. Sullivan, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstanees and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
| appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
“hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

’ 


/s/ Sheldon R. Shane 

4 Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of 
September, 1954. 
= Seal /s/ Miriam W. Desmon 
i. (My commission expires March 30, 1955) 
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Red Faces 
Dear Sirs: 

The attached item is very interesting 
[Chinese Communist Government has 
issued new regulations for foreigners 
in Hong Kong, Traver, Oct., 1954.] 
but I always thought Hong Kong was 
a British colony and not run by the 
Chinese Communist Government. 

Beach Conger 


New York, N.Y. 


For transcribing “China” as “Hong 
Kong’”—which was only the dateline of 
a dispatch—and thus extending Red 
control disastrously, red-faced TRAVEL, 
spanked hard, has an equal hue else- 
where, returns the colony to the Em- 
pire on page 52.—Ep. 


Honduran Hops 
Dear Sirs: 

The article on British Honduras (Lit- 
tle-Known British Honduras) in your 
publication of September, while being 
very desirable, we do not feel is com- 
plete. Naturally, the most important 
point is transportation and although 
one airline operating out of New Or- 
leans and one small steamer to Puerto 
Barrios are mentioned, Jean Killgrove 
failed to mention a regular air service 
operated by British West Indian Air- 
ways Ltd. in and out of Belize once 
weekly, connecting Belize with the Cay- 
man Islands and Jamaica. Connections 
for the North American continent are 
possible in either the Island of Grand 
Cayman or Jamaica. Needless to say, 
there are several air services in and out 
of Jamaica each day and connections 
possible from there to anywhere in the 
world. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to give prominent space to this 
letter so that people interested in the 
article and considering going to British 
Honduras will be aware of the excellent 
services offered to the public for getting 
there. 

Hugh Coxe 

Sales Representative 

British West Indian Airways 
Miami, Fla. 


Itchy Feet 
Dear Sirs: 

I think your magazine is wonderful. 
Gives me itchy feet every time I peruse 


its 


Mrs. Emmet Atkins 
Greensboro. N. C. 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


Erom left to right, top to bottom of page. 6: 
French Government Tourist Office. 8: Australian 
News Bureau; United Air Lines. 9: Japan Travel 
Bureau. 10: Fiji Visitors Bureau. 11-13: Matson 
Lines, 14-16: Tasman Empire Airways, Limited. 
17-19: New Zealand Government Tourist Office. 
20-22: Drysdale, Roche, Gibson Associates, inc. 
23: Pan American World Airways. 24-25: Tiers from 
Monkmeyer Press. 26: Pan American World Air- 
ways. 31-33: Fiji Visitors Bureau. 34-35: Author. 
36-38: Author. 39: Three Lions. 40-42: Author. 46: 
Matson Lines. 47: Reynolds News Photograph. 52: 
American President Lines. 


Fleet Moments 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with interest in your 
September issue your Letter from the 
Publisher on the subject of America’s 
Vanishing Fleet. 1 think your article is 
very correct as well as timely. In your 
last paragraph you say it is time more 
voices were heard in favor of our mer- 
chant fleet. I thoroughly agree again. 
However, would it not have been very 
appropriate if .. . TRAvEL had gone to 
the root of our problem? .. . It is none 
other than the so-called LaFollette Sea- 
man’s Act which compels those ships 
traveling under the American flag to 
hire American seamen and to pay Amer- 
ican union wages accordingly. Not long 
ago a Norwegian ship came into Mil- 
waukee and... these seamen. stated 
that their wages were running from 
40-50 percent of the wages we have to 
pay on our own ships for the same type 


work. ... 
Henry C. Kuehn 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Future Reference 
Dear Sirs: 

TraveL has been a great source of 
information and interest to me and I 
look forward to receiving each new 
issue. I am saving all my copies for 
future reference. .. . 

Mrs. Herbert Weber 
East Orange, N. J. 


Friendly Recommendation 


Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed please find a check for one 
year’s subscription to TRAVEL. Your 
magazine was recommended to me by 
one of your subscribers and I find it 
highly educational and enjoyable. In 
fact, it’s terrific! 

Leonard Kilian 


Maywood, N. J. 


Enchanted Evening 
Dear Sirs: 

Just a line to tell you how very much 
I enjoy your magazine. I have a game I 
play with myself on a cold, winter's 
night. I get out one of my TRAVEL mag- 
azines and take a trip. Martha’s Vine- 
yard is my favorite. | have never been 
there but some day I expect to make 
the trip. It is wonderful to have so en- 
chanting a trip so close to home. 

Clara Louise Carey 


Charleston, W. Va. 


-— 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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What mistakes in 
DRIVING do you make? 


Can you start a wet motor 
® Take curves without rubbing off 
miles of rubber 
@ Get juice from a battery that seems 
dead 
Put out a fire beneath the hood 
Start on ice without spinning the 
wheels 
@ Pull out of a skid without whirling 


into approaching traffic 

HAT common mistakes do you make on flooded 

roads, on icy hills? What do you do when a car 

darts out at you from a side road? Do you know 
how to stop a car FASTER when emergency demands 
you stop on a dime? Do you know how to avoid a 
sideswipe, pass a truck crawling up a hill, even what 
to do in that split second you can act when a head-on 
collision seems inevitable? Do you KNOW what to 
do or will you do the first thing that comes to mind 
in that moment of panic? 


Are you sure... 
—your wife knows what to do? 
—that she can handle the car 
in an emergency? 
—that your grown-up son or 


daughter can? 


Frank Williams’ big new book, How to Drive—and 
Stay Alive, tells you the driving errors to watch out 
for, the good advice to remember. This is the prac- 
tical guide to safeguard anyone who drives from 
trouble on the road, from expensive delays, from 
emergencies of any kind—and from Sudden Death. 

Based on the experiences of America’s professional 
drivers, this book 
is packed with ——————_—__— 
facts, lessons, and If $2 was all that anyone asked to help 


practical advice to you in any emergency, that moult eo 

. cheap insurance. So when you’re told that 
save your time, How to Drive—and Stay Alive costs only 
your car, your | $2 and gives all the following information 


money—and your besides, you know this is a book you’ve 

if got to own; 

life. ‘ ¢ How to open your car if you’re locked 
Name the driv- out, what engine noises mean, how to avoid 


+ . dirty oil, push up gas mileage 3 or 4 miles 
ing pr oblems, and a gallon, get rid of stains, protect yourself 


in this new big against tire theft, even how to make minor 


book you’ll find the ge Oe Se ee 
2 ° point check-list that just about guar- 
answer si CN CTE antees you’ll get a really good used car, 
thing from how to } which won’t need Tipe one repairs and 
id will run economically for years. How to 
get your car roll- avoid hidden costs in your purchase order 
ing if you have and satel ae contract. Simple clean-up 
7 steps that can boost the trade-in value of 

Hips = trouble to your car a hundred dollars. 

ow to save money as 


on maintenance, * SPECIAL FOR WIVES: A whole sec- 
insurance, tires, pon ca ewae Be a Better Driver Than 
etc., how to buy a 
new or used car 
without being 
“stuck,” and more hints than most people pick up in 
a lifetime on how to avoid the hazards of the road 
and what to do in every emergency. 

When you drive, tomorrow may always be 
late. So order today. Price only $2. Use 
coupon on opposite page. 


ee) 
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Discover the secret of low-cost travel 


a BD arcain PARABII 
OF THE WORLD | 


: Mexico s 
0 YOU know where to find an island Majorca | 
right near. the U. S. so nearly like 
Tahiti in ‘appearance, beauty, and color even Peru 
the natives say it was made from a rainbow? ; 


(And that costs here are so low you can not West Indies VA | 
only reach it but also stay_a while for hardly ete. be 
more than you’d spend at a resort in the 
U.-S=) sei 


Do you know where to find the world’s 
best mountain hideaways or its most dazzling 
surf-washed coastal resorts, where even today you can live for a |) 
song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the surround- 
ings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh perfect in such places 
as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, 
and in the world’s other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you know which 
of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled today as in Conrad’s day? 
Or which is the one spot world travelers call the most beautiful jf} 
place on earth, where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of |) 
servants for only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with about 100 
photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can afford a vacation in the 
U. S., the rest of the world is closer than you think. Authors Norman, |) 
D. Ford and William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the |) 
Globe Trotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected all | 
over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give it credit for. | |) 

Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this books shows that you can 
live for months on end in the world’s wonderlands for hardly more 
than you’d spend for a few months at home. Or if you’ve dreamed 
of taking time out for a real rest, this book shows how you can 
afford it. 


In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from the U. S. | 
border to reach some of the world’s Bargain Paradises, it’s time 
you learned how much you can do on the money you’ve got. Send 
now for Bargain Paradises of the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon 
to order. ) 
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Where do you want France? Brazil? West In- 
2 dies? Hawaii? Canada? 
to go Round the World? 


TOP saying that travel is too expensive. Passenger carrying 

freighters are the secret of low cost travel. 

For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never- 
to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the 
Canal to either New York or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to 
almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world | 
cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there 
are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the 
Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up and down the 
Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. 


Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in 
“Travel Routes Around the World.” This is the book that names*. 
the lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly 
describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all 
over the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say 
“To learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get 
‘Travel Routes Around the World.’ ” 


It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128, page up-to-date edition in- 
cludes practically every passenger carrying service starting from or 
going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the 
Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a | 
whole section called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages | 
and pages of photos and maps. i 


A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel | 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon, — 
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How Do You Know 
You Can't Sell What You Write? 


There are probably 2000 magazines, newspapers, fea- 
ture syndicates, literary agents, etc., you never thought 
of—logical markets for that story you’ve been thinking 
of putting down into words, that article you’ve thought 
of writing, those personal experiences that so thrill 
~ people, that book you want to write. 

Now, at last, in Why Not Write? the one handy, low 
cost guide, you can see at a glance where to send what- 
ever you write. Here are thousands of literary markets, 
complete with names and addresses, you’d never have 
thought of. (And neither will most other writers and 
_ would-be writers, who flood the best known publishers 
' with so much material they just couldn’t publish it all 
in a hundred years.) Avoid the competition, get your 
manuscript where it’s wanted—and write what you 
have to say. Only $1. 


HOW TO GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
WHEN YOU BUY LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


If you have bought even one long playing record, you 
know that about the only way you can be sure you are 
getting a good recording and a spirited performance is 
to listen to several competing records of the same selec- 
tion. With as many as a dozen different recordings of 
the same selection to choose from, “comparison listen- 
ing” is just about impossible. And you know that if you 
buy solely upon the reputation of the composer, the con- 
ductor, or the soloist, you are buying blindfolded, for 
not even the best of them can be depended upon all the 
time. 

Yet one guide, The Critics’ Choice of the Best Long 
Playing Records, tells you which out of, the thousands 
_ of long playing records the nation’s music critics them- 
selves have selected as the best. Covering ballet, sym- 
phony, opera, concertos, etc., this guide is your guaran- 
tee that you will get your money’s worth whenever you 
buy long playing records. It names the inexpensive 
records which are a musical treat, and it tells definitely 
when you must buy the more expensive recordings. 

More than that, it includes Harian’s many recom- 
mendations for a well-rounded record collection that 
will give you hours of the finest musical enjoyment. If 
you’re a parent, you'll use this guide to bring musical 
knowledge and appreciation to your children. In any 
ease, with this guide you can’t help but save money 
through careful buying.~ - “ 

From now on, get all the musical enjoyment your 
money should bring you. The latest edition is yours for 
$1. Use coupon to order. 


How To Travel—And Get Paid For It 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere—on a 
ship, with an airline, in overseas branches of American 
firms, in foreign firms overseas—even exploring if 
you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman 
Ford’s new book How to Get a Job That Takes You 
Traveling. Whether you’re male or female, young or 
old, whether you want a lifetime of paid traveling or 
just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, 
here are the facts you want, complete with names and 
addresses and full details about the preparations to 
- make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour 
conductors), in importing and exporting concerns, with 
mining and construction companies. Here’s the story 
of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how 
doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a 
young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonder- 
ful travel opportunities if you will teach English to 
foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for 
those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way 
around the world today?” Norman Ford asks in this 
book as you might ask today. And he replies in 75,000 
words of facts. “The answer is still a very definite Yes!” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to 
Get a Job That Takes You Traveling on a money back 
guarantee if not satisfied. Price $1. Simply fill out 
coupon. 
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Where will you go in 


Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


LORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know 

just where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. 

‘And if there’s any man who can give you the facts 
you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world- 
famous Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his 
home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, 
first of all, road by road, mile by mile, everything 
you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation, or 
looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement 
prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants where you can stop for the best accommoda- 
tions and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide 
you, you'll find a real “paradise’’—just the spot 
which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks 
with hundreds of personnel managers, business men, 
real estate operators, state officials, etc., let him pin- 
point the towns you want to know about if you’re 
going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or 
a business of your own. If you’ve ever wanted to run 
a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you 
today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire 
now on the money you’ve got, whether it’s a little or 
a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to help 
out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you 
where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small in- 
come, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether 
you want to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, 
or start a business. Norman Ford’s Florida gives 
you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. 
Yet this big book with plenty of maps and well over 
100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction of 
the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to 
Florida blind. 

{= FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 119 Third Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York. 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or 
money order.) Please send me the books checked be- 
low. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 

Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

How to Drive—and Stay Alive. $2. 

Why Not Write?—the guide to thousands of 
places where you can sell what you write, even 
if you have never been published before. $1. 
The Critics’ Choice of the Best Long Playing 
Records. $1. 


Special offers: Any $6 worth of books above for $5 
All books above for $7.95. 


Address 


City & State 


IF: tats Momeni 


The prayer lingers still .. . across the table as 
Dad begins to serve...it brushes Mother's 
still-bowed head... it caresses Sally’s fist as she 
reaches for the promised drumstick. The words 
of thanksgiving are being made real in this 
moment —the words of gratitude from a good 
provider to the Great Provider. 


This time of security together is precious 
beyond all words. 


The most precious gift we give or receive is the 
gift of security. It is the lifeblood of happiness. 


And only in a land like ours are we free to choose 


security as a goal of living. 


And with this choice goes another great 
privilege — helping to achieve the security of our 
country. For, secure homes, one joining another, 
make up the security of America. 


Let this be the goal of your home! 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 


—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save—a 
few dollars a payday, or as much as you wish. 
That money will be set aside for you before you 
even draw your pay. And automatically invested in 
Series “EK” U.S. Savings Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 
8 months will bring you $10,700! 


U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 


If you want your interest as current income, ask 


your bank about 3% Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 


